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League of Nations next month at Geneva will 

be of critical importance. The French press 
is already starting a vehement campaign against the 
withdrawal of French troops from the Saar, and another 
in favour of the Polish demand for a permanent seat 
on the Council—with both of which campaigns M. 
Poincaré may be expected personally to sympathise. 
On the latter question, at any rate, the British Govern- 
ment cannot be too prompt in making its views and 
intentions known; otherwise there will be a real 
danger of a repetition of the March fiasco, and that 
would probably mean the virtual end of the League. 
For Germany would certainly and necessarily withdraw 
her application for membership, and a League without 
Germany can be of no permanent interest or value to 
Great Britain. Also the Locarno treaties would fall 
automatically to the ground, and Sir Austen Chamberlain 
would be in the position of having gained his Garter 
under false pretences! We do not doubt that he has 
learned his lesson and will not again attempt to follow 
the policy of futile conciliation which resulted last March 
in an utter misrepresentation of British opinion, followed 
naturally by impotence and failure. But we are not so 
sure that he and his colleagues understand the import- 
ance of making the British view clear well in advance 
of the conference. Otherwise the Press campaigns may 
lead to public commitments on the part of M. Poincaré 
and others which will double the difficulty of Sir Austen’s 
task, and possibly even present him with another 
insoluble problem. 


ie seems no doubt that the meeting of the 


* * x 
The manifesto of the Vatican on the Mexican Church 
question, published first in Rome a fortnight ago, has 


now been circulated in all languages. It bears evidence 
of statesmanlike preparation, and is pitched in a tone 
of strict reasoning which is calculated to make an 
impression upon European and American public opinion. 
The Mexican Government is declared to be carrying 
on a most excessive religious persecution, while striving 
to place the full responsibility upon the persecuted. 
The ban upon all priests who are not Mexicans by birth 
is described as involving a manifest contradiction, 
“ for either the practice of religion is licit, and in such 
case no person in a free country should be prohibited, 
or it is illicit, and in the latter case everybody should be 
prohibited.” The abolition of the religious orders, 
it is stated, means actually a refusal “‘ to permit any one 
to make a sacrifice of his own property or of his own 
liberty by consecrating himself to the service of the 
poor and the sick.” The Vatican comments upon the 
summary expulsion of “ hundreds and thousands of priests 
and sisters not natives of Mexico,” and it draws a contrast 
between the severe treatment of the Catholic Church 
and the relative consideration shown to the Protestant 
missionary bodies and their property. The manifesto 
closes with the declaration that “the entire Catholic 
Church, from the Holy Father to the humblest of the 
faithful, orat sine intermissione ad Deum pro eis.” 
In the meantime a trivial attempt at a revolutionary 
uprising against the Calles Government has been 
effectually dealt with on the United States side of the 
frontier. The situation throughout Mexico appears to be 
surprisingly tranquil, the Government refuses to admit 
any danger in the economic boycott, and Mr. Sheffield, 
the United States Ambassador, is returning to duty 
clearly charged by Mr. Coolidge with neutral and 
pacific instructions. 
* * * 

The first important speech on foreign policy so far 

made by the present American Secretary of State was 
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delivered on August 18th, after consultation with 
President Coolidge in his summer retreat. By far the 
most significant feature of the address was a passage 
of marked cordiality towards Great Britain (the occasion 
was the unveiling of a monument commemorating the 
last engagement, in 1814, between British and American 
naval forces), a passage in which Mr. Kellogg spoke of 
“the inestimable value to civilisation of the long 
peace and friendship of the two great English-speaking 
nations.” It was, he added, inconceivable that anything 
could bring them again into the conflict of war, 
and he would be in despair as to the future of civilisation 
if this were not so. Turning to the question of disarma- 
ment, Mr. Kellogg made a considered statement upon 
the aims that have been pursued by the United States 
Government since the Washington Conference of 1921-2. 
*““We have advanced,” he said, “the thesis that the 
most practical approach to the problem is through 
agreements which will stop the competitive increase of 
armaments,” and with regard to land armaments in 
particular the chief American | np has been that 
of regional agreements designed to remove the fear of 
aggression from immediate neighbours. It was difficult 
to see what land armaments in Western Europe had 
to do with those of the Far East; hence it seemed 
futile to seek an all-embracing formula for the reduction 
of armies. American interest in naval armaments, 
however, was more immediate, and in the Geneva 
discussions the United States had aimed at simplifying 
the problem and, as at the Washington Conference, 
reaching practical agreements among the greater naval 
powers. The United States, Mr. Kellogg stated with 
emphasis, has no intention of withdrawing from Geneva. 
* * * 


In opening the Indian Legislative Assembly at 
Simla, the new Viceroy delivered a speech which may 
be counted upon to smooth the way for his administra- 
tion. It was admirable alike in substance and tone. 
Speaking first on that obstinate difficulty, the position 
of Indians in South Africa, Lord Irwin referred to the 
excellent results arrived at by the recent negotiations 
with the Hertzog Government, and the promise of the 
conference to be held in Capetown at the end of the 
year. The Royal Commission on the reformed Indian 
Constitution is to be created in 1929. Its purpose will 
be to ascertain the degree of efficiency with which 
the policy of 1919 has been carried out, and Lord Irwin 
indicated that its work could not fail to be conditioned 
by the results attained during the coming two years. 
It was certainly “no part of the British purpose to 
seek to force India into a mould unfriendly to the main 
features of Indian life and character.” As to the 
vexatious and destructive communal strife, the Viceroy 
said he was anxiously watching for signs that responsible 
members of the two communities are treating the 
problem “ in the spirit of mutual tolerance which alone 
can put an end to discord.” On the progressive 
Indianisation of the public services the Viceroy spoke 
definitely, referring especially to the recruitment by 
the provincial governments, which are to be entrusted 
with the power of organising new services that are 
gradually to take over the duties at present performed 
by members of old All-India services now rapidly 
disappearing through retirement. There can be no 
doubt that when the working of the new system is 
brought under review by the Royal Commission three 
years hence, no part of it will need to be more carefully 
surveyed than the departments manned by the new 


provincial services. 
* * * 


The fight-to-a-finish Test match at the Oval this 
week was so great a success in itself—apart from the 
fact of victory—that the demand for four or five day 
matches in future is bound to be greatly reinforced. 
Had it been a three-day match we should never have 


seen the superb exhibition of Hobbs and Sutcliffe op 
the third day, nor, of course, the bowling of Rhodes op 
the fourth. Hobbs and Sutcliffe would, no doubt, have 
batted as brilliantly as usual, but as a finish would have 
been impossible, they would not have been batting for 
a win, or even against time for a draw, but merely to 
swell their own averages. This fact seems to some 
extent to meet the objection that played-out matches 
must lead to dull and slow play. The play on the 
third day was slow but not really dull ; and on the fourth 
day, except for the hour or so of rain, there was not 
a dull moment. The objection remains, however, that 
five played-out Test matches in a summer would v: 
seriously interfere with the County programmes, which 
must not be allowed to suffer. The obvious solution 
would seem to be to have three five-day instead of 
five three-day matches. The Australians may not like 
this because it will mean less gate money, and the two 
County clubs which would have to be dropped from 
the list of Test match grounds may also have objections 
to raise ; but in the best interests of the game it would 
certainly be the right way to settle the problem. 
* * * 


The miners have at last decided to face the facts, 
and have given their Executive power to reopen 
negotiations with the owners and the Government. 
That the decision was reached only by a rather small 
majority does not matter; for now that it has been 
reached the matter is settled. The dispute, however, 
as we point out elsewhere, is still far from being settled ; 
for there is still no evidence that the terms which the 
miners are prepared to accept bear any resemblance to 
those which the owners are prepared to offer. The one 
condition attached to the powers given to the miners’ 
Executive is that the settlement must be national. 
But, unless we are greatly mistaken, this is the very 
thing the owners do not mean it to be. It is also to be 


presumed that the miners mean to stand firm on the 
question of the seven hours shift; but is there any sign 
that the owners have given up their intention of en- 


forcing the eight hours? Even on wages, though the 
miners are now prepared to compromise, that does not 
necessarily mean that the owners will be prepared to 
meet them half way. If the miners and owners were 
the only parties to the dispute, we should confidently 
predict that the struggle would last for a long time yet, 
punctuated of course by local breakaways on a more 
considerable scale than any that have yet occurred. 
But, both because of the character of the dispute and 
because its intervention has helped to create the dead- 
lock, the Government is also, willy nilly, a party to the 
affair; and it is clearly to the Government that one 
must mainly look to bring about the first essentials 
of a settlement. 
* * 2 

The best thing would be for Mr. Baldwin, on behalf 
of the Government, to make clear to the owners, 
what he has no doubt realised by now, that there can 
be no settlement on the basis of the eight hours’ shift. 
He would thus provide a ground for negotiation between 
the parties. For, if the hours question were once out 
of the way, owners and miners could settle down to the 
discussion of wage-rates with far more hope of reaching 
an agreement. The second thing Mr. Baldwin ought to 
do is to give a plain and unconditional promise that, 
when Parliament reassembles, the reorganisation propo 
sals of the Coal Commission, including the nationalisa- 
tion of royalties, will be carried out in their entirety. 
This is necessary, both in order to put the coal industry 
on a more satisfactory technical basis, and in order to 
prevent the men from resuming work in a sullen and 
resentful spirit. Under present conditions, the miners 
have every excuse for being resentful; but ‘a plain 
declaration by the Government about reorganisation 
would make all the difference. Surely even the coal- 
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owners must see that, if they defeat the men and 
successfully obstruct reorganisation, they cannot expect 
to get a good day’s work or to produce coal at an 
economic price. That is in fact just the reason why the 
case against attempting to starve the miners into 
surrender is so overwhelming. 

* * * 


A White Paper has been issued this week, as part of 
the Tory campaign to expose the abuses of Trade Union 
administration. Issued in response to questions in 
Parliament, it gives the official figures for 1924 and 1925, 
showing the membership, income, expenditure and 
accumulated funds of the larger registered Trade 
Unions. Presumably the object of eliciting the infor- 
mation, which would in any case have become available 
in due course in the chief Registrar’s returns, is to draw 
attention to the large sums spent by the Unions on 
salaries and administrative expenses, in comparison 
with the amounts paid in benefits to members. We 
dealt with the whole question a week or two ago, and 
need only point out here that, in the first place, a Trade 
Union is not primarily a benefit society, and tends to 
show high administrative, as compared with benefit, 
expenditure when strikes are few, and in the second 
place that the years covered by the return are by no 
means representative, because of the small number of 
strikes and the enforced suspension by many Trade 
Unions of unemployment benefits. An _ interesting 
feature of the returns is the relative smallness of the 
sums expended on political activities, even in 1924, 
when there was a General Election. Another feature of 
interest is the sharp fall in accumulated funds, due 
mainly to the heavy claims which unemployment has 
made on Trade Union resources during the past few 


years. 
* * * 


The shipbuilding Trade Unions have been meeting 
this week for further discussion of the Report issued last 
June by a joint committee of Trade Unionists and 
employers on the means of reducing costs and increasing 
efficiency in the shipyards. There was still no agree- 
ment, and the Report has been referred back for further 
consideration by the separate Unions concerned. The 
main trouble centres round the proposal that there 
should be freer interchangeability of shipyard labour. 
Boilermakers, shipwrights, blacksmiths, and the other 
skilled shipbuilding trades all jealously guard their 
own crafts against encroachment both by one another 
and by less skilled workers who have not passed through 
aregular apprenticeship. The employers want to break 
down these restrictions, on the plea that this would 
enable costs of production to be reduced. The Unions 
organising the less skilled workers support them, 
because the change would mean more scope and better 
chances of advancement for their members. The 
craft Unions, which are very strongly organised, stand 
in the way, fearing that the effect of the change would 
be to break down their established standards and 
conditions, and to throw still more of their members 
out of work. Obviously, if the craft Unions are to relax 
their rules, there must be safeguards against wage- 
cutting and unemployment. But these safeguards 
ought not to be impossible to devise, and the employers 
say they hope so much from the change that they 
ought to be prepared to give the Unions a considerable 
quid pro quo. The fact, of course, is that in face of 
modern technical developments many of the old craft 

inctions are obsolete, and must give way. But they 
cannot be given up unless they are replaced by fresh 
safeguards suited to the changed conditions. If the 
employers would take a generous view on this point, 
we believe the conservatism of the craft Unions could 
soon be overcome. 

* * * 


After two years of fruitless negotiation, the engineer- 





ing Trade Unions have at length abandoned their 
claim for an advance in wages. Under existing economic 
conditions, there is obviously no chance of success ; 
and the Unions have rightly decided to adjourn further 
consideration of their demand until the position is more 
favourable. This is, indeed, typical of the present 
situation. Just now, the Trade Unions have all their 
work cut out to maintain conditions as they are. The 
slight tendency towards a rise in wage-rates which was 
manifested in 1924 has not been maintained since, and 
on the whole wages have tended to fall. This is, of 
course, exceptionally serious for the engineers; for 
their trade was among the hardest hit by the depression, 
and their wages fell, and remain, very low indeed. 
There will doubtless be discontent at the Union 
Executive’s abandonment of their long-standing claim, 
and extremists will very likely try to stir up a revolt. 
But everyone must really know that no other course 
was open. The employers had absolutely refused to 
give an advance, save under conditions which would 
have taken away more than was offered; and the 
Unions know very well that it would be mere madness 
to attempt a strike. There is a possibility that the 
withdrawal of the claim may be followed by a loss of 
membership. The engineering Unions lost members 
very heavily during the early years of the slump, and 
have still by no means recovered their full strength. 
Their employers are very powerfully organised, and 
relations are by no means cordial. In these circum- 
stances a further weakening of the Unions might have 
unfortunate results. 


ok * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The worst of 
partition, we are discovering, is that under it even 
politicians who sincerely desire unity continually 
find themselves compelled to do things that widen 
instead of narrowing the breach between North and 
South. Our rulers, for instance, felt it necessary that 
the Free State should be furnished with a flag and a 
national anthem of its own, and obviously the only 
choice under the circumstances was to fall back on the 
Sinn Fein tricolour and the LR.A. war-march The 
Soldiers’ Song. Unfortunately we overlooked the 
possibility that the real opposition to these innovations 
would come, not from England, but from our Northern 
neighbours, whom we profess to be eager above all things 
to placate. So far from making difficulties, Downing 
Street promptly recognised the green, white and yellow 
as the Dominion flag; and at the Horse Show it was 
flown by command over the box occupied by the King’s 
representative in Ireland. A few days later, to point the 
difference, the same flag hoisted on a non-political 
occasion by a Nationalist shop-keeper in the Six Counties 
was pulled down by members of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary. Officers of the British Army stand to 
attention in Dublin for The Soldiers’ Song, the playing 
of which in Northern territory is still an indictable 
offence. English official opinion offers no hostility to 
the Free State scheme to establish a token coinage ; 
on the contrary the Irish Government in making 
arrangements for the issue are receiving advice and 
help from the Royal Mint. But it may well be doubted 
whether the policy of adding to the nuisance of a customs 
examination a change of silver and copper coins every 
time a traveller crosses the border will be accepted by 
Northern Unionists as a convincing proof of Southern 
eagerness to remove political barriers. It has been 
suggested that the designs for the coins, which are 
being worked out by a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. W. B. Yeats, should include the ancient 
Irish symbol the Nuts of Knowledge. If Free State 
Ministers were really in possession of the Nuts of 
Knowledge, one suspects they would be more chary of 
experiments which, however innocuous, are looked at 


askance by their Ulster fellow-countrymen. 
* 
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THE TEST OF BALDWIN 


NE is bound, of course, to welcome the re- 
() opening of negotiations this week between 
the representatives of the miners and the 
mine-owners; for there is perhaps just a bare chance 
that something may come of them. But one would 
have to be an optimist indeed to believe that it is 
more than the very barest of chances. The men— 
as they were, of course, bound to do, sooner or later 
—have given way, to the extent at least of being 
willing to discuss terms of settlement without any 
preliminary reaffirmation of their unwillingness to 
make any concessions whatever. That in itself is 
something gained, but unless there is a change also 
in the temper of the mine-owners there seems very 
little likelihood of any settlement being reached. 
For it is to be feared that on the mine-owners’ side 
there is as yet no real will to settle, but rather a stronger 
desire than ever to enforce unconditional surrender 
by the weapon of starvation. We can only hope 
that our estimate of the situation in this respect is 
mistaken. 

A more deplorable and inexcusable industrial struggle 
there has never been. Every party is in the wrong. 
The men, of course, were fundamentally in the right 
in their original determination to uphold the all too 
meagre minimum standard of life which obtains to-day 
in a large number of coalfields; and in this they 
undoubtedly had and still have the sympathetic 
support of public opinion; but they failed to dis- 
criminate between the possible and the impossible, 
and they put themselves fatally in the wrong by 
adopting the senseless Smith-Cook slogan which could 
never by any possibility lead to anything but defeat. 
They have been led in fact about as badly as it is 
possible for men with a good cause to be led. After 
fifteen weeks of struggle, Mr. Cook has given way, 
but he has given way too late, when funds have 
vanished and public sympathy is almost exhausted, 
and the miners consequently are more or less at the 
mercy of the mine-owners. If he had spoken in May 
as he has spoken this week—if he had foreseen, that is 
to say, what was obvious and inevitable—a tolerable 
settlement would probably have been reached. But 
to-day, unless the Government intervenes, and with 
far more authority than it has hitherto seemed inclined 
to exercise, the fight can be ended only on terms 
which in fact if not in form will amount to an uncon- 
ditional capitulation. 

The representatives of the owners, however, have 
mismanaged the situation quite as badly as Mr. Cook, 
and have put themselves quite as definitely in the 
wrong. They have rejected practically the whole 
of the recommendations of the Coal Commission as 
emphatically .as the men have hitherto rejected those 
paragraphs which referred to the possibility of lower 
wages. They are prepared for no “ reorganisation ”’ 
whatever. Their attitude is that all is for the best 
in the best of all possible industries and that if only 
the men will work for longer hours for smaller pay 
prosperity will return. We all know, of course, that 
that is untrue; that the British coal industry as a 
whole is the most inefficiently organised and the 
worst managed of all our industries ; and that enormous 
savings could be made by the exercise of a quite 









faire policy of the past four months. 
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moderate amount of intelligence and initiative on the 
part of the owners. For this view the public has the 
authority of every expert who has ever studied the 
problem. But the owners stand firm. There is nothing 
in their eyes wrong with their century-old methods. 
Are they not entitled to deal as they please with their 
own property—the chief mineral wealth of Great 
Britain? If it were not for the interference of 
“ agitators’ everything, they believe, would be all 
right; and they cannot apparently understand why 
the British public does not share that comfortable 
belief, or why it pays any attention to the reports of 
such obviously foolish and prejudiced bodies as Royal 
Commissions. 

But if the men and the owners have both been in 
the wrong, it is certainly our view that the Government 
has placed itself still more in the wrong by its failure 
to intervene. The most important of all British 
industries has been at a standstill for fifteen weeks, 
and the Government has been content merely to 
wash its hands of responsibility. It was not responsible, 
of course, for the outbreak of the dispute—except in 
so far as its economic policy may be said to have 
caused the depression which made the dispute inevitable 
—but having acknowledged the unusual nature of 
the crisis by the grant of a public subsidy, and having 
appointed a special Commission to examine the whole 
problem, it can establish no justification for its laisser 
The facts were 
plain enough. There was a deadlock between two 
important sections of the community, the miners and 
the mine-owners; and the seriousness of the deadlock 
was enhanced by the fact that each party was led by 
men who lacked either the intelligence to understand 
the interests of the community as a whole, or else 
the public spirit to attempt to serve them. If in 
such a situation it is not the duty of a Government to 
intervene—and to intervene in no light or uncertain 
fashion—what are Governments for? Bishops, not 
very wisely perhaps, have tried to do something, but 
Ministers have tried to do nothing. They have passed 
two Bills through Parliament, it is true, but one of 
them is certain to be inoperative and the other merely 
legalises the owners’ demand for longer hours of 
labour. 

Mr. Baldwin made great promises. He said he 
would “see fair play,”” and so on. But in fact he 
has consistently played into the hands of one side; 
and if he has forfeited for ever the trust of organised 
Labour he has only himself to blame. If he were to 
appeal to the country next week he certainly would 
not be in Downing Street the week after; but he 
would be condemned less for prejudice than for sheer 
weakness. He has not seriously attempted to face 
the situation. He has gibed at churchmen, whom, 
rightly or wrongly, he considered mistaken ; but he 
has not even pretended to offer any alternative to 
their schemes. He has merely retired to his country 
house to watch events, ready enough to return to 
London when anybody else (other than Bishops) 
should take the initiative and suggest a plan. But 
of a Prime Minister we are accustomed, and entitled, 
to expect something more than that. We expect 
him not merely to be quite willing to play the easy 
part of the honest broker, but to recognise that 8 
head of the executive Government of Great Britain 
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he is primarily responsible for the continuance of a 
nationally disastrous dispute and that until he has 
ended it (as he probably could have done at almost any 
moment during the past three months) he has no 
right to a sound hour's sleep. 

The decision of the Miners’ Conference this week 
has given Mr. Baldwin a fresh chance. It is significant 
that he has not (at the time of writing) been invited 
to take part in the negotiations between masters and 
men, neither party apparently attaching any particular 
yalue to his assistance in council. But that fact only 
enhances his opportunity, if he can seize it. Negotia- 
tions having been reopened, it is his business to exert 
the almost unlimited power which his position gives 
him to make sure that they do not end merely in a 
fresh deadlock. But it is he who must take the initia- 
tive, as the representative not of this view or that, 
but of the paramount interests of the country as a 
whole. It is possibly the last opportunity he will 
have of showing that when they made him Prime 
Minister nearly two years ago, the British electors 
were not so fondly foolish as they now appear to have 
been. 


M. POINCARE’S HOLIDAY 


Paris, August 16th. 


RLIAMENTARY vacations provide Ministerial 
P copoetanitis This may be a sad commentary 

on the French Chamber, but it is completely 
justified by experience. Caillaux, unhappily, who stayed 
in office last year for eight months, and for a considerable 
part of that period was free from Parliamentary inter- 
ference, did not know how to profit by the vacation, and 
accomplished nothing worth while. This year Poincaré 
is in office, and although in three weeks of Parliamentary 
life he did much more than any of his predecessors had 
done in almost as many years, the true testing-time for 
him will be the holiday season. 

A great deal is indeed possible in France when Parlia- 
ment is not sitting. The most rigid Constitutionalist—and 
Poincaré is to be numbered among the rigid Constitu- 
tionalists, having a greater respect for custom and for 
written law than either the Radicals or the so-called 
Conservatives—may avail himself of the resources of a 
Constitution which is in some respects elastic. The 
stabilisation of the france can, in fact, if not in law, be 
brought about without legislative action. It is a matter 
of administration, of governmental initiative. One of 
my friends in the present French Ministry was perfectly 
frank with me on this subject, and I can see no harm 
in repeating his opinion. Not long ago he had quite 
sincerely announced his intention of leaving politics, and 
when I reproached him with inconsistency, he said some- 
thing to this effect : 

I did not mean to return, but the date on which the invitation 
to collaborate in the work of restoring the franc came to me, was 
ney propitious. Three months earlier, or three months 

ter, I should have refused. The prospect of fruitless Parlia- 
mentary wrangling does not appeal tome. But during the summer, 


en possible to stick to one’s task. While the deputies are reposing 
m their labours, a Minister can remain at his desk. 


The French Chamber must sit in ordinary session for 
five months. It has, however, become the practice to 
convoke the Chamber in the late autumn, nominally for 
the purpose of passing the Budget before the opening of 

new financial year which synchronises with the calendar 
year. Unfortunately, the Budget is rarely, if ever, passed 


by @ loquacious Chamber in due season, and provisional 


monthly credits are the rule and not the exception. The 
appalling output of words, especially of recent years, is 
in inverse ratio to the appalling paucity of performance. 
Ministers have to sit listening to interminable oratory 
when they should be getting on with their job. It is 
wonderful that they can get on with their job at all in 
the odd moments which they can snatch from Parlia- 
mentary attendance. Parliament gives them no time 
to think or to act. They have constantly to defend them- 
selves, either before the Commissions or before the Assembly. 
Then arrives the blessed autumn, and the deputies, for 
all their eloquence, long for release. The sea calls, and 
the sun calls, and the vineyards and the fields and the 
cool mountainsides play their part in saving France. 
The constituencies, too, call, and many of the deputies, 
not content with having filled the columns of the Journal 
Officiel, try to fill the columns of the local papers. While 
they are disporting themselves on provincial platforms 
or under their native fig-trees, the Government, if it is 
conscientious and laborious, and has a few constructive 
ideas, may actually govern. 

Raymond Poincaré was fortunate in forming his Ministry 
on July 28rd. Already Parliament had sat longer than 
usual, and had achieved even less than usual. Look 
back, if you will, on those stormy days and nights from 
last November—the dismissal of Caillaux at the bidding 
of Herriot, the lamentable efforts of Painlevé as Finance 
Minister, the series of Briand Cabinets, with Loucheur, 
Doumer, Raoul Péret, falling like ninepins, with a second 
Caillaux fiasco, and the second overthrow of Caillaux by 
Herriot, to be followed by the complete collapse of Herriot 
himself. (Incidentally, I observe that anti-Poincarist 
writers, with an amazing disregard for the truth, are 
already endeavouring to construct the legend—Caillaux 
is rich in legends and perhaps one more or less is of little 
consequence—that Poincaré overthrew Caillaux.) It is 
an unpleasant record. It is a record of abortion and 
frustration, of personal jealousies, of party manceuvres, 
of inefficiency. I think that Poincaré is on a higher plane 
of intelligence, of authority, of industriousness, and of 
quiet driving power, than his predecessors ; but nevertheless 
he was surely more fortunate than his predecessors in 
having the almanack, the skies, the heat, and the general 
lassitude of this time of the year, on his side. 

One must be fair even to M. Poincaré. I am aware 
that this is hard unless one has cultivated the habit of 
surveying the political scene with philosophic humour. 
Yet I cannot understand—or perhaps I understand too 
well—those commentators who, remembering the blankness 
of the year in Parliamentary accomplishment, now cry 
that from July 28rd to August 12th, M. Poincaré only 
managed to force through Parliament, before it rose, 
three or four important Finance Bills. In a score of 
days—fewer than those which M. Caillaux enjoyed in his 
second spell of power—much more was done than in a 
score of months. It is urged that it is not enough. Of 
course it is not enough. ‘“ What!” exclaims Stevenson 
somewhere, mockingly reproaching idleness, “you are 
twenty-one and you have not yet compiled a dictionary ! ”’ 
But the preface has been written, and a number of the 
earlier letters have been dealt with, at the ripe age of 
twenty-one days. Certainly I am not so foolish as to 
predict that the lexicographers will persevere to the end. 
Merely do I suggest that it is not a proof of impartiality 
to belittle the excellent beginnings. 

The truth is that there are Frenchmen, especially on 
the Radical side—and indeed there are foreign observers— 
who would prefer the ruin of the franc to its salvation by 
M. Poincaré. The curse of French politics is precisely 
the predominance of personal prejudices over national 
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interests. One would have thought that even the Socialists 
would have set aside their dislikes, conscious of the peril 
of their country. But some of them shake their heads 
dolefully, foreseeing that if Poincaré succeeds their position 
will be weakened. Never have I been an apologist for 
M. Poincaré. His Ruhr policy I condemned and deplored. 
But that is no reason for not wishing him well now. If 
he fails—as he may—it is difficult to see who will succeed 
him with any prospect of doing better. He is the first 
man who has managed to rally public opinion and to restore 
a measure of confidence. It is all the more remarkable 
because he has never curried popularity. 

‘“* Popularity and unpopularity,” he once said, “‘ mean 
nothing to me. I shall go on doing what I conceive to 
be my duty, whether people like me or dislike me.” He 
is unromantic, and those who love theatricality describe 
him as mediocre. It is not true that genius is au infinite 
capacity for taking pains, but method, hard work, clarity, 
are a fair substitute for genius in these days. It is all 
the more remarkable that this man, who is the exact 
opposite of a demagogue, who is cold, precise, unflattering, 
whose Ruhr policy was discredited, should have given the 
people an impression of honesty, of sincerity, should have 
convinced them that he strives neither for party nor for 
personal advantage. He came in on a great wave of 
popular indignation against the bankruptcy of the Bloc 
des Gauches, and the Chamber became silent and sub- 
servient partly because the parliament of the street became 
noisy and menacing. 

Attempts are made to arouse apprehensions regarding 
Poincaré’s foreign policy. He is Prime Minister, but he 
is the last man in the world to go over the head of his 
Foreign Minister, who is M. Briand. My own view is 
that, if he stays in power long enough, the opposite reproach 
will be urged against him, and there will be apprehensions 
in England respecting the Franco-German Economic 
Entente, and the rapprochement of metallurgists and 
other French and German industrialists. It is nonsense 
to suppose that M. Poincaré wishes to ‘“‘revalorise’’ the 
franc, if by revalorisation is meant an approach to anything 
like the pre-war value of the franc. Even the franc at 
95, as was contemplated when M. Caillaux launched his 
so-called gold loan last year, is impossible to-day. But 
that is no reason why the panic price of 250 to the pound, 
to which the franc fell, should be accepted. 

Nor, as I stated a fortnight ago, has M. Poincaré ever 
envisaged the repudiation of foreign credits. He knows 
that sooner or later they will be necessary. He would, 
on reflection, have ratified the debt settlements because 
of the need of foreign credits, had there not been great 
opposition both from the Radicals and the Conservatives. 
It may be that he made a mistake in not insisting on 
ratification before the holidays. He could, I think, have 
obtained it had he been determined, but nobody else could 
have done so. That little bill which enables the Banque 
de France to purchase gold and gold currencies is, however, 
significant. The results of this measure, which gives 
the Government an extraordinary liberty of movement, 
should be carefully watched. I believe that it is intended, 
not only to fight speculation, but to employ these resources 
(which may be equivalent to foreign credits) for the 
stabilisation of the franc. Until that is effected fresh 
difficulties may always arise. 

If the france remains around its present level, the Budget, 
which for many years has been unbalanced, should at last 
be balanced by the new taxation which M. Poincaré has 
imposed. Again we see the critics complaining of the 
new taxation, after proclaiming its ineluctable necessity. 
In the method of relieving the Treasury of the terrible 
weight of the floating debt by the institution of a sinking 
fund, there is much about which one is doubtful; but 


—— 


it is a method that has been advocated by experts of 


“several schools of thought, and one may properly hope 


that it will work. In the Poincaré scheme—which resembles 
the scheme of the experts—there are unquestionably 
possibilities of inflation ; and readers need not be reminded 
of the reservations I have always made on this point, 
There is more than a suspicion of the plafond unique 
—the single ceiling for bonds and banknotes—and no 
limit is placed on emission for the purchase of gold and 
foreign currencies. Most of the critics, however, are not 
qualified to criticise, because they previously recommended 
the plafond unique. 

Nor are they fair in fulminating against the economic 
consequences of stabilisation and taxation. It has long 
been understood that these consequences are inevitable, 
and if M. Poincaré is bold enough to risk unpopularity 
he is to be applauded. It may be that the plans of the 
Cabinet for softening these unpleasant effects are a sign 
of weakness. In any case, whether M. Poincaré incurs 
unpopularity or popularity has nothing to do with his 
merit—or rather, it may be that he will be unpopular 
in exact proportion to his merit. It is on the wise employ- 
ment of the Parliamentary vacation, on the economies 
and reforms achieved, on the policy of prices, on the 
financial and economic measures that can be taken adminis. 
tratively, that the success or failure of the Poincaré Govern- 
ment depends. SisLEY HuDDLEsToy. 


PLAY-ACTING AND EDUCATION 


AN is by nature a dramatic animal. At least, 
M wherever a group of men and women with some 
leisure is gathered together, the odds are that 
it will begin before long to produce a play. It may be 
an impromptu charade, or a hastily improvised amateur 
revue ; it may be a more or less careful rendering of some 
** stock ” play or West End success; it may be Shakespeare 
or Galsworthy or Shaw. But, in some form, the odds are 
that the thing will happen. 

Doubtless, a good many of these performances may be 
dismissed as mere “rags”; and in a good many more 
the social element predominates over the dramatic. Many 
suburban dramatic societies, for example, do not deserve 
to be taken seriously, and are rather occasions for social 
intercourse than for the practice of the dramatic art. 
Societies of this sort usually prefer the West End success, 
and try to act it in imitation of the West End favourite, 
with results commonly disappointing and sometimes 
ludicrous. But there are also many societies—far more 
to-day than ever before—which try to find good plays 
and to act them, not in imitation of anybody, but by the 
light of their own appreciation. It is with societies of 
this type that the interesting Report now before us attempts 
to deal.* 

Everyone who has ever lived in a provincial town knows 
how seldom the ordinary theatres produce a good play. 
In the main, this is not their fault; they have to take 
what is offered, and what the public will go to see. And 
good plays that will attract large audiences are still rare; 
for all the theatres cannot go on playing Shakespeare 
all the year round. Even in London, where there at 
surely enough theatres to choose from, the play-lovet 
is too often driven to the suburbs for something worth 
seeing. The Lyric at Hammersmith, the Everyman at 
Hampstead, and, in quite a different way, the “ Old Vie, 
shelter many pilgrims whose thirst the West End has 
failed to slake. 





* The Drama and Adult Education. Paper No. 6 of the Adult 
Education Committee of the Board of Education. 
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A few towns, of course, have their repertory theatres, 
and make some provision in that way for the playgoer 
who wants, not only good acting, but also plays worth 
seeing for their own sake. But the running of a repertory 
theatre, as this Report shows, is even under the most 
favourable circumstances a highly precarious enterprise, 
and there is little or no chance for a long time ahead of 
such theatres spreading beyond a few of the greatest towns. 
For there does not exist in any of the smaller centres a 
large enough public to support a theatre producing good 
plays with the aid of a professional staff of actors, however 
badly paid. 

But everywhere there are some people who want good 
plays, and of late they have been showing that they mean 
to have them. If others will not provide, these people 
will provide for themselves, which is perhaps an even 
healthier thing. Hence the rapid growth, of late years, 
of amateur dramatic societies of many different types, 
and hence the development of a considerable number of 
“Little Theatres’ not mainly dependent on professional 
actors. Most people have heard something of such enter- 
prises as the Maddermarket Theatre at Norwich, where 
Mr. Nugent Monck has been carrying on his work, and 
the Civic and Industrial Theatres at Leeds. But probably 
few realise how widespread such experiments have become, 
or how many bodies, with or without a theatre of their 
own, and with or without a paid professional producer, 
are regularly staging good plays up and down the country. 
Certainly few realise what a host of minor societies are 
producing some sort of drama principally for their members 
and their friends. 

Doubtless, much of this work lacks polish, and some 
of it art. But it seems that gradually the keen amateur 
actors, with some professional help, are working out a 
technique of their own. Success for them depends as a 
tule on simplicity. They must stage their plays simply, 
and their acting also must be simple and direct. Imitation 
of the professional stage means failure; for the amateurs 
have neither the resources nor the training that its technique 
requires. But, where they are content to be simple, 
they can achieve results which, differing from the pro- 
fessionals’, are by no means necessarily inferior. In part, 
the amateurs are learning this for themselves. In part, 
certain professionals are teaching them. The British 
Drama League, with its library and its advice, is giving 
invaluable help; and Miss Lena Ashwell and the Arts 
League of Service have, by their professional productions, 
made real new discoveries in dramatic technique. The 
Arts League of Service has done astonishing work in 
proving how village audiences appreciate good plays, 
when they are simply staged and simply acted. From 
professionals of this type the amateur societies have learnt 
& great deal; but for the most part they are working out 
their own salvation, and working out an appropriate 
technique by the method of trial and error. 

Quite rightly does the Adult Education Committee 
regard work of this sort as falling within its sphere. If 
an adult class in literature or drama is educational, far 
more so is a serious attempt to act a good play. As this 
is realised, the bodies concerned in adult education are 
more and more taking up dramatic work. Even if they 
begin with play-reading circles, before long most of them 

g0 on to the far more fascinating process of play-production. 
The nucleus of a good many successful amateur dramatic 
societies has been a body of students in a course of literature 
or some kindred subject. Even the propagandists are 
hot deaf to the appeal and the possibilities of the drama. 

e Catholics have many dramatic groups of their own ; 
and the Independent Labour Party has been organising 

tic groups in connection with its branches in all 


parts of the country. 


The authors of the present Report, after paying warm 
tribute to the Arts League of Service, with its travelling 
theatre, and to the repertory theatres in the few great 
towns, turn to the amateur as the one means of bringing 
good plays within the reach of the countryside and of all 
towns except the very greatest. They believe both in 
the purely amateur society which hires a hall or theatre 
at need, and in the more stable bodies which, with amateur 
actors, are lucky enough to be able to afford a little theatre 
and a professional producer of their own. Between 
bodies of both types, they recommend a more frequent 
exchange of visits, which will enable a larger number of 
plays to be produced in each centre ; and they also strongly 
urge Local Education Authorities to help the amateur 
societies with free rooms for rehearsals and, perhaps, for 
performances as well, and even with grants of money. 

Of course, the difficulty in any such proposal is that of 
discriminating between societies which are worth helping 
and societies which are not. No one wants to see public 
money spent in aiding societies which merely provide 
inferior readings of commonplace West End plays; and 
equally no one wants to see Board of Education Regulations 
defining what constitutes a good play and good acting, 
and what does not. A somewhat similar difficulty, however, 
has been successfully got over in the case of adult educa- 
tional classes. In that field, the Board recognises certain 
national associations as aiming at work of a standard 
which deserves public support, and grant aid is available 
for the local branches of these bodies. It should not be 
impossible, through such bodies as the British Drama 
League, to apply a similar test to appeals for public help 
by amateur dramatic societies. 

This, of course, is to assume that amateur play-acting, 
if it aims at a reasonably high standard, is deserving of 
public support. Of this we have no doubt. If there is 
much to grumble at in the professional theatre, the only 
remedy is to raise the standard of public taste, and the 
surest way of doing this is not merely to provide per- 
formances of good plays, but to get ordinary people acting 
them for themselves. Such experiments as the Leeds 
Industrial Theatre have shown both that there are excellent 
actors to be found among men and women whose days 
are spent in the factory, and that the production of good 
plays by such actors has an effect in educating public taste, 
and even in getting the right sort of plays written. A 
good many of the better plays written and published of 
late years owe their issue to the growth of bodies of 
amateurs who are eager for the right sort of stuff to perform. 

The amateur actor will never supersede the professional. 
He cannot do what the professional can do, by dint of 
training and experience. He is needed to supplement, 
and not to replace; and his work will actually create 
a far wider public for the professional who is eager to do 
good work. We are not thinking only, or mainly, of 
“high-brow”’ plays; for the most hopeful sign about 
the modern dramatic movement is that it is learning to 
do serious work without being in any sense “ high-brow.” 
The need is not for specially “intellectual” plays, or 
“* problem” plays, or plays of any particular sort, but simply 
for good plays that can be acted without any elaborate 
scenery and usually without a large number of parts. 
Within these limits there is room for plays of every type ; 
and the lists of plays produced by many of the amateur 
societies show that they fully appreciate this width of 
range. Medea and T’Marsdens are equally grist to their 
mill. The propagandists even, when they turn play- 
producers, recognise that what is needed is not propaganda, 
but plays. The societies under I.L.P. auspices do not 


attempt to confine themselves to plays with a Socialist 
moral, or with any moral at all. 
thing. 


For them the play’s the 
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Especially may we build hopes on the spread of societies 
of this type among the workers. The Socialists seek to 
win for everybody the enjoyment of the good things of 
life; and Art and Drama are not the least of these good 
things. The working-class body that successfully produces 
a good play is striking as shrewd a blow for “ the cause ” 
as the party that wins a seat in Parliament or the Union 
that wins a strike. Art, too, has its victories; and they 
should not be of less renown. 


MUD 


T you look at the map of that part of England to which 
I have come for a holiday, you will see a wonderful 
crooked inlet of blue sea with as many arms as 

Briareus. The inlet, you will notice, is a paradise of islands 
with charming names—Curlew Island, Sheep Island, 
Boathouse Island, and so forth. The general effect—on 
the map—is of something fantastic, like a dragon, and 
romantic like one’s conception of the west coast of Scotland. 
Here, you would say, is a secret place of creeks and winding 
channels with the ocean stealing up them to lap the beach 
under your bedroom window in the cool air of the morning. 
If you come to the place, however, and arrive when the tide 
is out, you will discover that the map has lied or, at least, 
exaggerated. To the eye of the map-maker all water is 
blue—even the Thames at Waterloo Bridge—and the very 
mud that the tide deserts for all but a few hours of the day 
is as blue as any bay in Cornwall. This greatly increases 
the attractiveness of maps, but leads to disappointment. 
You would be disappointed, I think, if, after having grown 
to love this place on the map, you caught your first glimpse 
of it when the tide was out. For anything less blue than 
these deserted shallows when the tide is out it would be 
difficult to imagine. Here is a wide prospect of mud from 
three sides of the house. There is brown mud, there is 
green mud, there is sand-coloured mud ; there is mud that 
has established itself a few inches above the reach of high 
water and that is covered with tough grasses and withered 
sea-lavender. A narrow eel of water wriggles through it 
and round it listlessly, and at the wharf the boat is lying on 
the soft mud with a rusty tin and a brick sinking beside it 
in the ooze. No, this is not the beautiful dragon of the 
map: rather it is the primeval slime out of which the 
dragon emerges for a too brief period twice every twenty-four 
hours. 

There was once a little girl of ten who met for the first 
time a little boy of eleven. She did not know what to talk 
to him about, so, for want of any better subject, she asked 
him, “ Do you like mud?” The boy said “ No,” and 
that was the end of all conversation between them for the 
day. That boy would scarcely have enjoyed himself here. 
Yet I am sure that there are more happily-constituted boys 
who do like mud and who would have given a different 
answer such as would have enabled the conversation to 
continue. The dislike of mud is not innate in us. We 
do not as children shrink instinctively from touching it 
with our hands and feet. When we are at that age we are 
less afraid of muddy passages into fields, trodden into a 
squelch by the feet of cattle, than our elders. We had as 
soon walk through a puddle as round one. We can spend 
a happy day damming a rivulet in the ditch with mud and 
clods of earth, and tracing a channel through the bank of 
mud so that sticks and grasses may float swiftly along it. 
If we play Rugby football, the muddier the field is the 
happier we—some of us, at least—are. Or it might be 
nearer the truth to say that, if the field is muddy, we can 
revel and roll in the mud as cheerfully as on the greenest 
sward. I have never made a mud-pie, but that, too, is 
said to be one of the amusements of childhood. So general 





— 


is this love of mud among the young, indeed, that Mr. 
Belloc thought it worth devoting one of his Cauti 
Tales to a warning against it. There was nothing abnormal] 
about little Franklyn Hyde in Mr. Belloc’s poem : 
His uncle came on Franklyn Hyde, 
Carousing in the dirt ; 
He shook him well from side to side, 
And hit him till it hurt, 
Remarking with a final thud, 
“Take that, abandoned boy ! 
For playing with disgusting mud 
As though it were a toy.” 
There you have the eternal opposition between the points- 
of-view of childhood and crabbed age. Both are possibly 
right. We who have grown up should never allow ourselves 
to forget that we, too, have lived in muddy Arcadia. 

And, upon my word, you could not live here for long 
without recovering some of that early love of mud. You 
may not, when you are bathing, like to feel your foot 
squelching into soft mud above the ankle or the thick 
discoloration of the water all about you that results from 
it. But mud as a spectacle becomes daily more charming. 
It is at once so varied, so level, and so desolate. The fields 
lie about it so peacefully in the sun with their sparse hedges 
and the dark shapes of elms and oaks motionless as in a 
picture. There is no such peace to be got from hills as from 
these flat stretches of mud and grass and corn with here and 
there a haystack or the tiled roof of an old farmhouse. 
And the mud itself is not entirely a desert. A great black- 
backed gull stands on a bank of it, plunges his beak into it, 
and begins tugging at something still buried. He presses 
his feet alternately against the mud and waves his wings 
vigorously in order to give more force to his pull. Witha 
wrench, he has got what he wants—whether weed or worm— 
clear of the mud, and a frightened crab whom he has 
disturbed scuttles away from him, only to catch the eye of 
a herring-gull that sails down and alights at a safe distance 
from the larger bird. 

Or a heron, with clouds for wings and with its long legs 
stretching behind it, moves slowly from the east and lands 
gently on the edge of the shallow stream that flows among 
the mud even at low tide. How admirably staid he is as 
he puts his foot into the water! How patient he seems as 
he wades up and down, like a melancholy old gentleman 
with his hands behind his back! Even so will you see an 
elderly man at Clacton, his trousers tucked up to his knees, 
an old-fashioned gold watch-chain across his swollen 
stomach, a hooked pipe under his grey moustache, slowly 
parading the edges of the sea, ankle-deep in the water, a 
hairy-legged solitary. Children do not take their bliss in 
this fashion. They paddle excitedly, playfully, livelily. 
Only an old man, free from self-consciousness, can paddle 
with the lazy, melancholy air of a heron. Yet, though the 
wading heron is a part of our holiday, wading, I fancy, 's 
no holiday to the heron. Placid though he seems, he is 
driven by hunger. Stalking into the deeper water, and, 
with his bill in the air, he looks out of the black patch of 
each eye in turn in search of enemies on the shore. When 
he is satisfied that he has the world to himself, he lowers 
his bill and leans forward to study the stream. He remains 
for a time as still as a post till, spying a crab in the mud, 
he darts at it with his long beak, throws back his head, 
and tries to swallow the creature at a gulp. He wades out 
of the water on to the more or less dry land in order to strug- 
gle the better with his catch. He tries to shake it down his 
throat with a vigorous motion of his head. He drops it m 
the mud in order to take it up again with refreshed energy- 
You would swear that the crab, which projects at both sides 
of his bill, was a greater mouthful than he could ever 
manage, but suddenly, whether he has swallowed it whole 
or not, it has disappeared, and the heron is striding into the 
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water again, the noblest creature alive in the all but lifeless 
waste. 

Nor can you walk far among the salt marshes without 
alarming a family of ringed plover into flight, or without a 
curlew hurrying round you in a wide semi-circle, uttering 
lamentations out of his long, curved bill. Is there any sea- 
bird or water-bird, I wonder, whose cry or whistle is not 
melancholy ? Is there any that sings in praise of life like 
the wren and the skylark and so many birds of the land? 
The black-headed gull has been called the laughing gull, 
but was there ever cachinnation less hilarious? So far 
as I can judge, the duck is the only water-bird that makes 
sounds of rejoicing. Every other bird moves like a melan- 
choly voice over the wilderness of waters. 

Yet this is no melancholy scene even at its muddiest. 
And, when the tide fills and makes blue lakes and rivers 
among the marshy islands, it is as if the legend of the map 
were verified. It is an expanse as lovely as flooded fields, 
and, when the wind falls, the cloud in the sky hangs deep 
in the mirror of the water, and the swallows that skim the 
glassy surface round your boat all but touch the bright 
breasts of their images as they fly. Beyond the green of 
the marshes and the intervenient waters a white sail out 
at sea is visible, and the funnel of a passing steamer. Cattle 
come down to the edge of the lake—for it looks like a lake— 
and stand with scarcely a motion by the filling-tide. A 
group of horses stands near them, almost as still in the sun. 
There is a hum of machinery in the air, where crops of 
beans and wheat are falling as they never fell to the scythes 
of more laborious days. On the brambles round the yellow 
cornfields yellow-hammers are singing. All the monotony 
of summer warmth, of summer sunshine, is in their song. 
If the popular translation of the song is true, it is a song of 
discon‘ent ; but, if it is, it can only be discontent that the 
content of summer cannot last for ever—a reasonable 
provestation. 

But, brief as are full tides, and summers, most of us can 
mingle contentment with our regret for this. We can be 
content even on the shores of a wide sea of mud, and, 
indeed, if we cannot be content on the edge of the mud, 
we can be content nowhere. You should see our mud by 
moonlight, with a star reflected in the last streamlet of the 
fugitive waters. Those who live by the mud say that you 
have only to get used to it in order to love it. I am getting 
used to it. Y. ¥ 


TWO FARM LABOURERS’ 
BUDGETS 


II.—HODGE. 


N the previous article I examined the budget of a 
farm labourer, which impressed me as being fairly 
typical. The budget under examination below is 

hot typical, but is doubly interesting because of the light it 
throws on the peculiar mentality of some land workers. 
Giles, the Sussex carter, whose unrealised grievances have 
already been exposed, earned 35s. as a carter, and in his 
quiet way kicked against the pricks because a job at £3 per 
week was ready to his hand if only he could obtain a 
cottage. Hodge, a general farm labourer resident not 
many miles from Giles, is the fortunate tenant of a cottage 
which is not “ tied ”-~i.c., does not go with his job. It 
belongs to his shrewd old father, who rents it to Hodge for 
2s. 6d. per week. Hodge is thus at liberty to accept any 
employment in the district which might be offered him, 
and the split chestnut pale fencing factory, which has 
: for some years as the local godsend, would gladly 
give Hodge work, at which he could earn several pounds a 
week by not too strenuous labour in the open air for a 





forty-eight hour week. Incredible as it may seem, Hodge 
prefers to work seven days a week for wholly undefined 
hours at the beggarly wage of 30s. It would puzzle the 
most skilled psychologist to expound this mystery. As far 
as the present writer can venture towards a conclusion, 
Hodge has two peculiar though reasonable kinks in his 
mentality. He demands that life shall give him as much 
independence as is possible; he is a born “ masterless 
man.” He has discovered a quaint person with a passion 
for farming, a parsimonious disposition and an utter 
ignorance of agricultural technique. Obviously, if Hodge 
took service with this lusus natura, Hodge would be the real 
king of the castle. He would say,“ We'll have roots 
here!” And roots it would be; for the employer would be 
subjugated by his ignorance and by his avarice. Simul- 
taneously, Hodge likes to handle land and cattle. He is 
no mechanic or woodman. Let others swing axes in the 
copses or tackle the queer machine which weaves wire into 
piles of split pales. He hears the call of the shippon and 
the dibble. Thus Hodge actually disdains an easy life on 
£3 a week, and performs the variegated and incessant 
duties of a small farm for a pittance of 30s. followed round 
the barns and pastures by his ignorant employer, who 
rejoices at having secured a skilled man for 5s. a week less 
than the standard wage, and doubtless in his secret heart 
intends to sack Hodge when he has personally mastered the 
tricks of the trade. What Hodge will do when that day 
dawns remains to be seen. In the meantime everybody 
is satisfied except poor Mrs. Hodge, whose language on 
the genera] situation would be vitriolic were she not a 
staunch Nonconformist, and in her vocabulary at any rate 
rigidly puritanic. 

The Hodges have two children aged five and three, and 
the weekly money is expended as follows, allowing for such 
tiny variations as the substitution of pepper and mustard 
next Saturday in lieu of this Saturday’s boot polish, or 
other petty oddment. 


& 


Rent 

Coal rT 08 
Bread and Flour .. 

Meat ° ° 
Butter . oe ee 
Margarine for cooking .. 
Dripping for puddings .. 
Cocoa ee oe oe 


— 


HoOaGakworeae 


- 


Tea ee 

Boot polish .. 

Rice ee ee es 2° °* 

Lemonade powder (taken out in fields) . . 

Currants .. o° oe 0° . 

Milk 

Matches... oe oe 
and baking powder .. 

Ou for lamp ee oe 

Life insurance oe ie 

National Health Insurance 

Club ee oe os 

Newspapers ee 

Mending and cotton 

Soap - i 

Soda and blue 

Tobacco... 

Beer for Hodge 

Oddments .. 


A 4 eeoceecan 


Cum SOSOSSSCSOSCSO HH SOOSCOHM OOOH UANN® 


BOUwaAkeIOSOSAOH 
oe 





£110 0 

Hodge, be it understood, is a genuinely skilled man, 
capable of milking, ploughing, thatching, and all the 
routine work of a farm; he is actually converting his 
present employer by slow stages into a competent farmer. 
He does not receive any extra pay for overtime during 
harvest, but in 1925 he earned 10s. by cutting grass for a 
neighbouring farmer. So far he has earned no extras in 


1926. He is far too prudent to confess how many rabbits 
come his way; but he admits that the farmer gives him a 
few every now and then, and he keeps a beagle; a beagle 
is a good playfellow for children, and a safe watch-dog, 
but possesses other uses. 


C2 
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Two further sources of income must be taken into con- 
sideration. An allotment of about twenty rods is 
situated at ten minutes’ walk from the cottage, but is rather 
indifferently cultivated, so that it does not furnish a year’s 
supply of potatoes, as good ground of this area should. 
Nobody can blame Hodge for being somewhat unwilling 
to walk nearly a mile out and home in order to face hard 
digging after a hard day’s work. Moreover, no farmer will 
part with stable manure except on a cash basis, and the use 
of artificial and green manures is still very imperfectly 
grasped by the labouring class. The wife receives quite un- 
usual largesse in the form of partly worn clothes from the 
small gentry of the locality and kindly neighbours of her 
own class. As not uncommonly happens, she owes these 
gifts to the fact that both she and her children are unusually 
shabby through no fault of their own ; few of the villagers 
have definite knowledge of her actual hardships, or guess 
that she is from 5s. to 10s. per week worse off than most 
labourers’ wives; they probably suppose that she is 
an inferior housekeeper, or that her husband claims too 
much spending money. But everybody pities an ill-clad 
child, so that she receives numerous little presents. A 
slight assistance to the budget, especially in winter, is 
derived from “ wooding,” a term locally applied to going 
out in the park, on the commons or on waste land, with a 
child’s pushcart to collect fallen wood. This may be quite 
remunerative after a winter gale, when it is no uncommon 
sight to see an enormous limb of elm, secured by a clothes 
line to a child’s chair, being wheeled home by a woman—who 
very probably rose at 5 a.m. to give her husband hot food 
before he went off to his horses or milking. 

In spite of these small alleviations it is perfectly clear 
that Mrs. Hodge never has any funds available for new 
clothes or new boots or for such emergencies as a doctor’s 
bill. Her own patient comment is, “‘ When we have to 
buy something extra we must go short of our usuals, or 
pay 6d. a week till it is cleared.” Through the energy of 
the local schoolmaster a limited amount of free nourishment 
is provided at the village school for the children. Failing 
to convince the villagers that any child’s education really 
suffered because of underfeeding, he hit on the plea that hot 
cocoa and other warm foods were desirable at midday for 
children coming from a distance and bringing their dinner 
with them. Under this camouflage he is able to supply a 
little extra food to the children who are partially starved at 
home. 

In this case the children did not inherit too stocky a 
constitution, and doctoring has entailed a certain amount 
of expense; the sum in question would appear trivial to a 
middle-class parent, but Mrs. Hodge has had to pay it by 
tiny instalments spread over a long period, and as a rule 
the sixpences have been obtained by cutting down the 
family dietary, thus creating a most vicious circle. There 
is very little “ charity” in this particular district, as the big 
house is empty, and the parson does not possess a suffi- 
ciently intimate knowledge of the lives of his reticent 
labourers to know where money is needed. It must further 
be admitted that Hodge could double his income at a week’s 
notice if he were not rather a stupid and pig-headed fellow ; 
in this respect he differs profoundly from our previous 
study, Giles, who is hopelessly trapped for the moment, 
and can do nothing for himself. 

In some such cases the wife solves the financial problems 
by going out to work. This expedient is rendered increas- 
ingly common by a knowledge of birth control, which has 
filtered down to the labourer within the last generation or 
so. The families of a dozen or more children, which charac- 
terised the neighbourhood twenty-five years ago are now 
unknown, and four is a usual limit, whilst two is a common 
terminus. If Mrs. Hodge has no more children (and she is 





a 


probably quite decided on the point in her own mind), she 
can go out charing as soon as her younger child is fiye 
years old—i.e., in two years. At present this is quite jim. 
possible. Her parents-in-law live next door, as the cottage 
is of the double type. She does not expect to be turned out, 
though a much higher rent could be had; but it is well to 
keep in with your mother-in-law, and especially so if she js 
also your landlady. So she undertakes many little jobs 
for the old lady; she does most of the cooking and a good 
deal of the washing and scrubbing for both households; 
she has to fudge up clothes for herself, the children and her 
husband, out of a variety of jumble; she has to take the 
children (and especially the sickly one) out for walks; and 
the tradesmen do not deliver to her door, as the cottage 
is situated some distance off a hard road on rather swampy 
ground, so that she has to fetch all her necessaries in the 
pushcart. 

None of the family ever take an outing or holiday of any 
sort, except that the small boy, who is now at school, went 
to the coast by charabanc on the occasion of the annual 
school treat, for which the school staff raise all the funds, 
so that it is no charge on the parents. 

A dreary prospect faced the family whose circum- 
stances were analysed in a previous article. In this case 
any hope of better things centres principally round two 
deaths. If the old people die quickly the Hodges will be 
comparatively prosperous. They will probably inherit both 
the cottages, together with a horse of sorts and a little 
cart. They will save their own rent, and receive the rent 
of the second cottage. Simultaneously Mrs. Hodge will go 
out to work and earn perhaps 10s. a week. The net 
result would be that she would have the equivalent of 15s. 
more per week. Before this golden age begins she will 
probably sink much deeper into the slough of poverty, 
overwork and semi-starvation. For the old people are 
likely to be incapacitated for a period before their deaths; 
she will then have to do all her mother-in-law’s work as 
well as her own, and nurse one or both of them, possibly 
for a term of years. 

The most tragic element in this rather pitiful little 
history is the crass, stupid selfishness of Hodge, who could 
by lifting his finger raise his wife and children into a position 
of comparative comfort and opulence, but refuses to do so 
so long as he can live the sort of life which he prefers. She 
takes good care that he has enough to eat, because disaster 
would face them if he were laid up. 

GEOFFREY WEALD. 


Correspondence 


FOR THE MINERS’ CHILDREN 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—May we once more ask if you will allow us to place before 
your readers the need for help for women and children in the 
coalfields ? 

During the past few weeks the situation has grown definitely 
worse. The lack of food during the whole period is showing its 
effects with terrible severity, and the greatest sufferers are the 
mothers and small children. Our funds are not large enough 
to protect them in any adequate way, and every day we hear of 
further curtailment in the amount of assistance being given by 
Public Authorities. In Scotland especially there is a growing 
number of districts where Parish Councils, Education Authorities, 
and Public Health Authorities have all ceased to provide food, 
and the people have become entirely dependent upon voluntary 
funds. 

In England and Wales only one Board of Guardians (that of 
Bolton) covering a large number of miners has completely stopped 
out-relief, but a large number of others have curtailed it to 50 
small an amount that it is almost as bad. In Pontypool area 
a very large number have been put off out-relief altogether, 
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while others are given so little that it is impossible for them to 
stave off starvation without extra help. Many of these people 
have applied for admission to the workhouse (which shows that 
they have reached the last stage of distress) and have been 


This Committee has, week after week, to extend its special 
ts in the endeavour to make up the default of Public 
Authorities. The extent of the distress may be judged by the 
fact that we are receiving daily letters telling us of the deaths 
of mothers in child-birth, or the birth of still-born children. In 
some districts the people hide their poverty as best they may from 
onlookers, but are in such a condition that they will walk miles 
to receive a couple of loaves of bread. 

In a South Wales area five women came to a Labour Councillor 
for help, and amongst them they had thirty-three children. 
Pooling all their food resources they had two small loaves and a 
quarter of a pound of margarine between them from Saturday 
until Monday. In a village near by a sick baby of seven months 
old was being fed on flour and water. In another area a woman 
was endeavouring to suckle a child of nearly two, as well as a 
new-born baby, because she had no chance of getting milk or 
other food, for the older child. In a Scottish village a woman 
died of exhaustion in giving birth to twins, one of whom also 
died. 

We are aware that these tragedies occur in what we speak of 
as normal times, but the frequency with which they are happening 
to-day justifies us in asking for help from all persons of humane 
feeling. The policy of starving out is now actively at work. 
A man in one village whose wife had given birth to a still-born 
baby, and had had to be taken to hospital, had not a penny to 
pay for any sort of conveyance to carry her in, and his own 
expression to those who helped him to get a car was: “ I never 
felt like giving in as I did when I heard the baby was dead.” 
Child sickness is on the increase. Reports come of infectious 
disease from all quarters. The school term is opening and 
children have neither boots nor clothes to wear. 

fe beg that any of your readers that can do so will help by 
sending money or clothes or boots. All contributions should 
be sent to Lady Slesser, 11 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, 
and cheques crossed ‘*‘ Women’s Committee for the Relief of 
Miners’ Wives and Children.”’—Yours, etc., 
Marion Puiuips, Secretary. 





SOUL SNATCHING 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—The letter of “ Agnostic” is a typical example of an 
attitude peculiar to Agnostics in England, no doubt because 
they have, as a rule, no inside knowledge of the Catholic Church. 
There are at least two strong objections to the Catholic practice 
of converting unconscious persons, which, so far as I know, is 
unknown in any other Western religion, although no doubt it, 
or similar practices, are to be found in the East—and in Africa. 
One objection is that it is just a method of propaganda, as 
“ Agnostic” would realise if he knew the use that has been 
made in France of the alleged deathbed conversion of Littré, 
to mention only one of many examples. The other objection 
is that it does harm the deceased, for it harms his reputation. 
It is an abominable thing falsely to represent that a man has 
repudiated his convictions, for, of course, the fact that he was 
unconscious at the time is never made public, as the “ conver- 
sion” almost invariably is if the position of the involuntary 
convert makes it worth while. 

_A practice of a similar kind is that of giving Catholic burial, 
tither for the purpose of propaganda or to avoid scandal, or for 
Some even less reputable reason, to persons who, according to 
the laws of the Church, should not be given it. For example, 
Father George Tyrrell was refused Catholic burial, although he 
certainly desired it, and wished to remain a Catholic, whereas it 
Was given to Brunetiére, to avoid scandal, on the excuse that he 
died suddenly, although he had known for months that he 
might die at any moment, and had refused to receive the sacra- 
ments. A French friend of mine, extremely well-known in 
Paris, who, although she had been baptised into the Catholic 

urch in her youth merely to marry a Catholic, was a Jewess, 
and died a militant atheist without the sacraments, was given a 

“class funeral at one of the most fashionable Parisian 
churches, A particularly unpleasant circumstance in this case 
Was the fact that a first-class funeral at the church in question 
cost at that time about £400, including a high fee to each member 
Pe the large staff of clergy attached to the church. One cannot 

Ip wondering whether the lady in question would have been 


given Catholic burial, had her family been able to afford only a 
seventh-class funeral. 

The letter of “‘ A Catholic Priest” needs no reply. He has 
given me the answer for which I hoped. It shows that the 
Catholic Church is officially responsible for what is in fact a 
fraudulent practice.—Yours, etc., Rospert DELL. 

Bellevue (Seine-et-Oise). 

August 15th. 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—As another agnostic, I am surprised at the letter so 
signed in your last issue. In effect he says, why should anyone 
complain? Let him imagine an orthodox Christian and Con- 
servative like our present Home Secretary, cremated at Golders 
Green without any religious rites, in a coffin draped with the 
red flag, and with an audience singing “‘ The Red Flag” at his 
funeral. It could not harm the deceased ; it might give comfort 
to his family, if those happened to be their views and they had 
no regard for the feelings of the corpse, as is presumably the case 
when these Catholic snatchings take place; but would it be 
seemly ? Would it not be a thing to make a fuss about ? 

I do not argue with the Catholic Priest, because it is impossible 
to complain of a man for doing what he believes will save a soul. 
The achievement of that result is obviously of more importance 
than what is seemly, or than consistency, or than the feelings 
of the dying man. I think, however, it takes a fairly stout 
Catholic psychology to be able to call these death-bed incanta- 
tions conversion.—Yours, etc., RvuSSELL. 

53 Brunswick Gardens, W. 8. 

Aug. 17th. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I should be grateful if you would give me the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out that the case of Mr. Mallock cannot 
properly be taken as typical of the alleged “ soul-snatching ” 
methods of the Roman Church, and that he himself would cer- 
tainly have resented the suggestion. 

I knew him well for many years, and as I am not a Catholic 
myself can speak without prejudice. In later life he was strongly 
in sympathy with Catholicism, indeed, it was often suggested 
that he had secretly been received. I cannot therefore suppose 
that an unfair advantage was taken of his condition to press a 
step which his friends believe he had long anticipated.— Yours, 
etc., M. MADAN. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—To say that the modern Socialist finds Looking Backward 
‘** merely amusing ”’ is an exaggerated expression of the inevitable 
revulsion from Bellamy’s cast-iron collectivism, but it did not 
seem to call for comment. The story of your correspondent— 
** Journalist *—on the other hand, of Bellamy’s own attitude 
as reported by Mark Twain, is quite incredible on the internal 
evidence of the book itself, and still more so on that of the less- 
known but (in some respects) even more remarkable sequel, 
Equality. 

There is nothing amusing (unless to a misanthropist) in the 
savagely faithful closing chapter of Looking Backward; and 
the man who wrote the Parable of the Water Tank in Equality, 
while doubtless inclined to regard the general public with some 
contempt, was certainly not laying himself out merely to amuse 
them. 

Against the story of Mark Twain’s conversation I set the follow- 
ing extract from a letter of Bellamy to the editor of the Boston 
Transcript, written in April, 1888: ‘“* Looking Backward, although 
in form a fanciful romance, is intended, in all seriousness, as a 
forecast, in accordance with the principles of evolution, of the 
next stage in the industrial and social development of humanity. 
. . . All thoughtful men agree that the present aspect of society 
is portentous of great changes. The only question is, whether 
they will be for the better or the worse. Those who believe in 
man’s essential nobleness lean to the former view; those who 
believe in his essential baseness to the latter. For my part I 
hold to the former opinion.” 

Whatever he may have said to Mark Twain, Edward Bellamy 
was no mere pot-boiler. Like Jules Verne, he was a romancer 
with more than a dash of the Prophet.—Yours, etc., 

87 Herongate Road, Frep HuGHEs. 

E. 12. 
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Miscellany 


MISS FULLALOVE AND MR. MING 


ISS FULLALOVE, the housekeeper, walked out 
M without her hat through the back door into the 
crunching snow, and Mr. Ming, the tax-collector, 
with a bowler pressed down to his eyebrows, walked out 
at the front. “Silly old crosspatch,” said Miss Fullalove, 
and set herself revengefully to think of the glitter of Electric 
Avenue in Brixton, where she belonged. A rag of black 
hair flapped against her face, and her full bosom heaved 
with anger and energy. “It’s a stile for chickens, not for 
human beings,” continued Miss Fullalove, as she clambered 
up the slippery granite slabs that stuck out at right-angles 
from the stone wall. 

Beyond the cottage, its slate roof cemented over against 
the high winds, and the uncultivated enclosure were the 
tough stalks of heather and bracken, pelted with blobs of 
snow. It was crisp and powdery; it flaked away as you 
brushed through it. Over St. Brewack Downs the afternoon 
glimmered sullenly : light was half-quenched on the pools 
of the old mine-workings that lay beyond the road to 
St. Brewack Church Town. On that road a small black 
figure was crawling, “ like a beetle,” thought Miss Fullalove, 
and indeed it had the purposeless, easily diverted gait of an 
insect. Miss Fullalove turned her head, and scowled at 
the crest of the downs, where snow lay like a pocket- 
handkerchief spread out to dry. “ Beast!”, thought 
Miss Fullalove, spitting awkwardly. That she had never 
spat before, and but now accomplished it so poorly seemed 
to her in certain ill-apprehended ways significant, a symbolic 
violation of her own neat competence. 

There was no one she could meet in all the empty moor. 
You never met anyone except on the road to St. Brewack 
Church Town, and he had gone that way. No one to say, 
“* Hello, Lovey, and how’re you getting on?” to whom 
she could nod and smile, or else say with provocative 
sourness, jerking her head, “‘ Had a row.” Nothing at all ; 
only the wind whistling among the stones, and the sullen 
line of St. Brewack, and a sky so wide it made you feel sick 
and silly to look at it, and never the better that you’d looked 
at it for three years on end without stopping. ‘“ Shops,” 
thought Miss Fullalove, “ restaurants. Suede shoes, the 
hot smell of cinemas, creamy cakes you eat with a two- 
pronged fork. Streets like glass under the lamps at night.” 

The finely-moulded hills that slipped into place one behind 
another, as neatly as pieces of bread and butter on a plate, 
seemed to Miss Fullalove in their gloomy greys and purples 
to give back hatred for hatred. The country! She knew 
what the country was; hadn’t she lived for six years at a 
gentleman’s house down in Surrey ? But this was different : 
it wasn’t country as she understood it, it was a heathen 
place. Just the little stony grey cottage, and outside on 
the moor there were cromlechs—whatever they were; 
in Miss Fullalove’s hazy mind they suggested memorials 
to one Oliver Cromwell—stone circles, and tucked under 
the lee of the downs a beehive hut. But no other cottages 
even; only granite, stone circles, and again stone circles. 
“ Br-r-r, it’s like being neighboured by savages,” shivered 
Miss Fullalove as she stumbled on. 

Brewack was darkening; the moor was darkening; the 
earth seemed to suck darkness from the sky, for it would 
soon be the blacker of the two. To the north of the moor 
mist was rising. ‘ I’d best be getting home,” Miss Fullalove 
decided. Brewack was inimical; night was inimical, 
but mist to her was terror pure and simple. Back across 
the moor she stumbled again, beginning to pant, beginning 
to sweat. Fast though she walked, the mist walked faster. 


It came about her like a blanket ; like a person it breathed 


against her cheek. She felt that it was pressing together 
upon her from all sides ; its weight would crush her ang 
dissipate her to nothing. With her feet she could feel no 
trodden way across the heather; she turned to left or 
right, stumbled, ran, stumbled again and almost fell, to 
find herself at last beside one of the pools of the old mine- 
workings below the cottage. The road, then, was not 
half-a-dozen yards away. Miss Fullalove almost cried with 
relief as she dashed up the garden and in at the front door, 
Thank heaven she was home. Brixton was forgotten. 

Inside the house silence brooded, resenting her return, 
A mouse scuttled into the wall as she struck a match and 
lit the reading-lamp in the tax-collector’s room. It smelt 
of dust and the bindings of old books; the open desk and 
the table were strewn with papers. Miss Fullalove’s 
breast heaved as she remembered their afternoon quarrel 
across these very papers; angry words still rang in the air, 

““You’ve got to let me tidy and dust a bit. It’s not 
healthy, it’s not decent!” And the heavy-eyed bald little 
man had glowered up from his writing: “ Now mind. 
If you start touching my papers, you go.” 

The room lit by the reading-lamp was white in front and 
black behind, like a diagram of the moon in its second 
quarter: the dark half threatened as much as the lighter 
reassured. Miss Fullalove snatched off the shade and 
carried the lamp into the kitchen. On the hearth the fire 
was dead ; she bustled about with paper and wood, taking 
pleasure in her quick movements and in waking the still 
house from its lethargy. The flames lashed the wood into 
a glow; Miss Fullalove lit the big lamp with the red silk 
shade she had made herself, put out the small reading-lamp, 
slipped her broad damp feet into a pair of shoes with Louis 
heels, and clicked about the kitchen flags, whisking up an 
egg for some scones, laying a clean cloth and fetching down 
the blue-ringed china from the dresser, which was stacked 
tight with coloured saucers, plates and teapots; each 
shelf was pierced by a row of hooks, and on every hook 
there hung a cup, over which, striding it like a merrythought, 
hung a clean soft collar. Miss Fullalove smiled at the firelit 
dresser, at the carefully ironed collars, smiled, too, at the 
bitterness of her past feeling. It was all right ; it would 
pass as other storms had passed: soon they would be 
sitting together at tea in the warm wide kitchen, little 
fire-siders safe from the anger of the heathen gods out on 
the moor. 

“‘ Hush, hush, it’s all right, it’s all right,” she crooned 
inwardly to the weeping baby-thing in her own heart that 
betrayed her with its fears. The old horsehair couch below 
the curtained window she cleared of her knitting, and a pile 
of illustrated papers, drawing it nearer to the fire. Poor 
man, his feet would be wet through; he should sit beside 
it to change his boots. 

She missed something, and looked up at the clock. Half- 
past four, said the hands unmovingly. She tapped it, 
shook it. ‘* Well, I never knew it to stop before. He must 
a forgotten to wind it up.” 

The wind was shrilling in the chimney. Miss Fullalove 
picked up her knitting and listened to its wails that deluded 
her ears a-stretch for a sound at the front door. She 
wished she knew the time. “It’s all right, I tell you 
all right. Haven’t I sat night after night like this, when 
he’s been gone to St. Bredy or Polteath, feeling he’d never 
come back, and isn’t it just the nonsense this wretched 
loneliness puts into one’s head? Ah-h-h!” 

Her heart seemed to miss a beat as she caught the sound 
of voices at the door. Had he brought someone back with 
him? That was never his way. 

Into the passage she dashed, lamp in hand, as the door 
was opened by a man whom she knew to work at the chins 
clay pits across the moor: the fringe of hair under his csp 
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was beaded, drops of moisture clung to his rough clothes, 
his boots were covered with white mud. 

“See you here, missus, there be bad news. "Tes the 
tax-collector—Mr. Ming—drownded he was—in one of they 

Js. Be you the housekeeper ? ” 

“JT am,” said Miss Fullalove, gravely. 

“Help us, Bill,” said the man behind. Between them 
they carried in the little tax-collector, and laid him on the 
couch Miss Fullalove had cleared. Streams ran down from 
his clothing to the floor, and from the soaking bowler hat 
which Bill laid on a chair beside him. He looked doubtfully 
at Miss Fullalove. 

“Ted’n right we should leave ’ee alone wi’ 
nodded towards Mr. Ming. 

“That’s all right,” returned Miss Fullalove, knotting 
her handkerchief crazily, “‘ I’ve been alone with him these 
three years.”” She straightened herself. ‘ Now listen. 
You go straight to St. Brewack and tell the police, and the 
doctor, and ee 

“Ted’n no use to send for a doctor,”’ said Bill, suddenly 
bethinking himself to remove his cap in the presence of a 
lady and of the dead. He fingered his wet forelock. “ He’s 
gone, poor chap, gone this two hours, I give you my word.” 

Miss Fullalove looked at the figure on the couch. What 
was it? Less than a dog or a chicken now; less than a 
stone. Just nothing, and yet him. “I know. But we 
must have a doctor al] the same. You go to St. Brewack, 
quick as you can, both of you. Good-night.” 

When the footsteps had died down the garden path Miss 
Fullalove stared again at the dead. The sodden lump that 
was his bowler hat dripped on the flags as punctually as a 
clock ticking. 

“QO my love, my darling,” screamed Miss Fullalove, 
dropping to the floor beside the couch, “ You’re gone, 
you're gone, and we never made it up. O how could you 
go so, my love, my love.” Gay TayLor. 


.” He 








THE DRAMA OF THE DREGS 


r | ‘0-DAY, partly as a result of the social stirring of 
latter years, a drama of the dregs is rising up in 
Europe and America. 

But low-life drama is not ultra-modern. In The Rats 
—a study of Berlin slum life—which was produced fifteen 
years ago, Gerhardt Hauptmann wrote a play centring 
round a charwoman, though in it the old actor manager 
declares that such a person has no place in a tragedy. 
“ Of the heights of humanity you know nothing,” he bursts 
out, when arguing with his pupil. ‘*‘ You asserted the other 
day that in certain circumstances a barber or a scrubwoman 
could as fitly be the subject of tragedy as Lady Macbeth 
or King Lear.” The pupil answers quietly, ‘‘ Before 
art as before the law all men are equal.” Hassenreuter 
would admit no one under the rank of a countess to a 
principal part, though perhaps a lady’s maid would be 
entitled to a minor réle. Yet the argument in the play 
gives a pamphleteering touch to it and suggests that 
Hauptmann felt his choice of characters needed some 
defence. In The Weavers and Drayman Henschel he gives 
us other studies of humble life, the first a pitiful account 
of the victims of a dying industry, the second, a rural 
on grouped round the lumbering, phlegmatic country 
river, 

In Ireland, peasant drama succeeded symbolic mystical 
Plays. Synge set the fashion and the Wet Clay school 
developed. Peasants were depicted as sunk in ignorance 
and brutality. They were drink-sodden, toil-sodden, 
sentimental, superstitious and poetic. They were always 
listening to “ the big noise that does be coming out of the 
mist rising from the great bog.” This, with work, porter 
drinking and squalid lusts filled their lives. The peasant 
mind is revealed as an evil swamp, with an ignorance that 
festers, giving rise to strange shapes and horrible super- 






stitions. These peasants, though swayed by emotion, are 
never moved by thought. Intelligence never counts as a 
factor in their tragic and sordid lives. 

This type of peasant drama has been succeeded in Ireland 
by slum drama, though such an authority as W. B. Yeats 
tells us that peasant drama is done and slum drama will 
have a very short reign. Many assume that this slum 
drama deals with typical working-class life, but this is not 
so. The ordinary artisan type consists of perhaps the most 
regular, decent, dull and blameless people in existence. 
To confound these with the lurid characters of the slum 
plays is a great error. It is just as big a mistake to assume 
that the typical slum dweller is mirrored in the slum play. 
The denizens of the slums may be seen standing by public- 
houses, hanging over bridges or leaning on walls, with that 
wonderful power of concentration on nothing which they 
have developed to the nth degree. They are wonderful—but 
not dramatic. There is not the stuff of drama here. The 
slum play in fact deals with people who do not fit the 
slums. As soon as there is perfect adjustment, that 
conflict between character and circumstance which is the 
core of drama ceases to exist. The people who don’t 
fit make drama—they are at odds with their environment 
and strike sparks off it. 

Gorki gets his slum effects in such studies as The Orloff 
Couple, in which the man, unable to endure the deadly 
monotony of his life, bangs his wife’s head on the ground. 
Such men cut throats or commit picturesque crimes. It 
is to see these things that delicately nurtured young ladies 
crane their necks, poke their shingled heads over the barrier 
of the dress circle, while their eyes bulge out in case they 
miss any horrors. They are like the spectators peering 
down through the cellar grating when they hear the dull 
thud of Mrs. Orloff’s head striking the stone floor. 

How far away such scenes of low life are from the normal 
is revealed in William McFee’s criticism of Eugene O’Neill’s 
Hairy Ape. Mr. McFee, as a one-time ship’s engineer is 
well qualified to speak as to this. He says, “ . $O 
far from the huge muscular person being in request in 
stoke holds, they are the very last to be taken on and are 
not engaged at all save at last moments . . . the trouble 
is Mr. O’Neill builds his piece upon the thesis that his Yank 
is an indispensable part of society driven desperate by 
injustice. This is so far from being the case that if all 
the “‘ Hairy Apes” in every coal-burning vessel were brought 
ashore and shot at sunrise it would be of distinct benefit 
to shipping.” 

This criticism is, I suspect, true of all modern Hairy Ape 
drama. I remember sharing lodgings in a dreary manu- 
facturing town with two workmen. Coming back one 
Sunday night I entered a dark kitchen and tripped over 
something heavy and soft. I lit the gas and discovered it 
was a man’s body. One man was lying on the floor dead 
drunk, another was sleeping with his head down on his 
arms which sprawled over the table. A bottle of beer was 
overturned, staining the table cloth. It was a Sean O’Casey 
interior. But were these typical workmen? One of them 
was a watery-eyed, sickly little man named Potts, whose 
eyes automatically swivelled round at public-houses and 
girls. His wife was in a workhouse somewhere in the north 
of England. The other had perpetual disputes with his 
wife, sometimes blubbered and called himself a brute and 
sometimes abused her. They came together and parted 
again with recriminations at intervals. This was one of 
the intervals. But they were not normal average workmen, 

The drama of flotsam and jetsam has a vogue because raw 
edges and broken ends are visible. Those who like “strong 
stuff” find it here. Slums have a big proportion of people 
who don’t fit anywhere and consequently drift there. 
Such “ throw out” drama may be compared with the 
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“wash out ” drama of the rich young wasters, who arrive 
home at 8 a.m. in resplendent dress suits with immaculate 
silk hats cocked on one side, much to the dear old family 
butler’s pain and annoyance. No one would dream of 
taking this as a picture of the normal life of a young man 
of wealth and leisure. In the same way one must beware 
of giving group labels to similar exceptions in poorer grades 
of life. 

As an entertainment this drama is permissible. Occasion- 
ally, as in Juno and the Paycock, it touches heights, when it 
deals faithfully with problems of individual character ; 
but to draw general deductions from it is dangerous. 
Neither the peasant nor the slum plays deal in any direct 
fashion with typical problems of a group of people. As 
far as the land is concerned a whole range of problems arises 
out of the dividing of miserable little farms among the 
family. Industrial life has its own troubles and difficulties 
which rarely, if ever, find expression in drama, though 
possibly Galsworthy’s Strife and other social dramas came 
nearer to this. But group problems may not lend them- 
selves to drama, certainly not to melodrama, and so on the 
stage they are neglected. 

Yet besides entertainment we need truth. During the 
stormy times in Russia a spectator at the Gorki Theatre 
is reported to have said, ‘“‘ Why should I go to see a man 
cutting his throat in a theatre when I can see it in the street ?” 
But things have to come to a pretty bad pass before realism 
is imitated in real life. We have our sceptics, our smart 
paradox-mongers, our formula-finders. They pass their 
critical scythes over the field of life. Their idea may have 
been to cut the weeds, but there is no sense in continuing to 
hack at the stubble. Why not plant something ? 

R. M. Fox. 


Art 


THE JOURNEY TO DULWICH 


SUDDEN, unreasonable recollection of Evelyn 
A Innes prompted the journey. Had not Sir 
Owen Asher awaited his love in the Dulwich 
Art Gallery, contemplating there two Watteaus described 
by Mr. Moore in magical paragraphs? Here, then, was 
the opportunity to revive the memory of pictures long 
unvisited, to make a pilgrimage in honour of a great writer, 
and to spend Saturday afternoon. The sky which promised 
a good wicket for a very important occasion also imper- 
atively suggested a bus-top for the voyage, and a bus-top 
is the best vantage-ground for appreciating London. 
Besides, on the Dulwich route one could be sure of a seat 
on the pavement side, an important consideration for the 
student of street life, for the fans in their thousands would 
no doubt be diverted to the Oval. (No, that is not the 
word ; cricket is somehow the one game whose adherents 
are not “ fans.’’) 

The conductor knew of no art gallery at Dulwich, but 
recommended the Horniman Museum, and firmly hinted 
that that was what one really meant. Possibly he made 
a practice of putting hapless visitors out at Caxton Hall 
instead of Westminster Abbey. There was nothing to 
do but to fall in with his whim, and the bus bore over the 
river. There the first object of interest was a large painting 
of Hercules, the sign of a public-house, exactly in the style 
of the spurious Italian masters brought back as trophies 
of eighteenth-century grand tours. A little farther on, 
the fine dome of Bethlem Hospital rose among the trees, 
but after that the journey lost interest. In the highway 


through Walworth and Camberwell, trams elbow the 
buses uncomfortably on a road-space insufficient for the 
two kinds of vehicle. 


Shop-fronts jut out from the houses 


—$——. 


over obliterated gardens; huge public-houses, devojq 
both of comfort and character, rear a debased blatancy of 
architecture at each street corner. The only relief is the 
discovery of the sign-board of “‘ Bernard Shaw, Coffin. 
Maker,” and another of a small shop which at the same 
time contrives to sell ice cream machines and fireworks, 
There is, however, a melancholy appropriateness in the 
bas-relief over the Walworth Conservative headquarters 
—a nymph in sad disrepair, holding a battered cornucopia, 
most of whose fruit has scaled away. Peckham retains a 
kind of dingy dignity. The streets are well lined with 
trees, and the Rye is a fine open space. Then, after a road 
or two of neat little houses with bright gardens, Dulwich 
is reached. 

The Horniman Museum is a very miniature South Ken- 
sington, though not at all shamed by its labyrinthine pro. 
totype. Particularly interesting are the cases of feminine 
adornments of different races, from the Polynesian nose-ring 
to the Cockney necklace of impossible pearls; and the 
collection of charms, where moles’ claws, carried against 
the rheumatism in this country at the present day, show 
that we still yield nothing in superstition to remoter lands 
whose amulets are side by side with them. But the 
Horniman was after all only a thing to take pleasantly in 
one’s stride to the main objective. Several inhabitants 
were as ignorant of the art gallery as the ’bus conductor; 
some had heard of it, others gave various directions. A 
good length over pavements of rough flint particles, past a 
hillside covered with tennis-players like white ants, brought 
it in view at last, behind the old grey buildings of the 
College. 

A small and charming piece of architecture, it is a 
veritable treasure-casket. Mr. Moore’s Watteaus are there, 
as good as any in the National Gallery. One is a féte 
galante shadowed by trees and deeper in tone than usual, 
the other a picnic party shimmering with light. But there 
are also an admirable Rembrandt of a child at a window, 
and two fine Rubens portraits of Helen Fourment. A 
Hobbema landscape offers comparison with one of Gains- 
borough’s, whose ‘“‘ Mrs. Sheridan” and several other 
portraits lead on to Sir Joshua’s “ Mrs. Siddons”’ and the 
genial bespectacled painting of himself. Murillo’s urchins 
in the far room again prove themselves more sympathetic 
than his madonnas, one of whom is their neighbour. 
Raphael has two small saints and a sketched-in large 
‘“* Holy Family.” A Claude is next door to a Hogarth ; and 
in addition to all these are the Poussins. Here are enough 
wonders in a small space to satisfy the most exigent amateur 
of galleries, while for the seeker of historical interest there 
are the portraits of Shakespeare’s contemporaries—Alleyn, 
Burbage and Nat Field; and the delicious portrait of 
Queen Victoria in a large “‘ picture-hat ” at the age of four. 

It was indeed a well-spent Saturday afternoon. Yet, 
even allowing for the Oval, it was surprising that there 
were not half-a-dozen visitors in the gallery. Abroad, a 
far inferior collection would have been filled with English 
tourists and even with natives. It was impossible not to 
wonder on the way back whether the English are sufli- 
ciently appreciative of their country, or rather whether 
they take much trouble to investigate in detail their general 
idea of it. The gallery at Dulwich is only a detail, but it 
is an important one in a particular consideration of our 
national assets. And in this relation it was interesting, 
bearing in mind the Poussins, to end a journey which 

started from Mr. Moore by re-reading Hazlitt’s essay on @ 
landscape by that painter, one of the most pregnant pieces 
of art-criticism in the language, and to find that Hazlitt, 
who was English to the core, ends it with a great passage 
praise of Napoleon! Really, as a nation, we almost 
deserve to lose our test matches. T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 


VIGOUR AND RIGOUR 


the English Sonnet. By T. W. H. Crosianp. 
Library. Secker. 3s. 6d. 

This little work was first published in 1917, and is now 
reissued, in very pleasant form, as one of Mr. Secker’s New 
Adelphi series. The name of the author is a synonym of 
force and decision ; Mr. Crosland wields the sword of Goliath, 
and “ there is none like it.” No one can ever have any doubt 
as to what he means; and the book has one of the greatest 
of merits a book can have: it makes the reader think. That 
it does not always convince goes without saying. But one 
may well hesitate to express dissent ; for Mr. Crosland is like 
Diomedes, and “the parents of those men mourn who dare 
in battle to face him.” We would certainly rather agree with 
him quickly, while we are in the way with him, than controvert 
his opinions. And yet we suspect, from the challenging tone 
of the book, that Mr. Crosland would not be happy unless 
he provoked opposition; and it is just this tone that gives 
the book its zest. There is no white-of-egg tastelessness about 
it, and no one, we are sure, can read it without being stimu- 
lated and interested. 

In any case, disagree with it we do; and whatever be the 
danger we shall say so. The first and main thesis is that the 
sonnet is the corner-stone of English poetry—though the 
builders have often rejected it; that when great poets are 
at their best they write more or less in the sonnet form— 
though strangely enough they do not seem to know it; and 
that without it we should not have attained to the blank verse 
line or the blank verse passion, with the result that we should 
have missed the highest in our literature—and this though the 
distinguishing excellences of blank verse are largely to be 
found in the old Anglo-Saxon writers, who never dreamt of 
sonnets at all. These statements are proved by taking a 
passage of sixteen lines from Omar Khayyam, and asserting 
that it is “‘ essentially ’” a sonnet. Four of the lines, of course, 
are unrhymed ; and Mr. Crosland declares elsewhere for the 
most rigid adherence to the rhyme-system in the sonnet ; 
but no matter: ‘“‘ the verses of FitzGerald are nothing but 
splendid sonnet-endings.” Again, few will deny, and certainly 
Mr. Crosland does not, that “ Now sleeps the crimson petal, 
now the white” and “‘ Come down, O maid” are two of the 
most wonderful poems that Tennyson, or anybody, ever wrote, 
That, says Mr. Crosland, is because they are “ really ” sonnets, 
True, one is irregular and the other has thirty-one lines ; but 
what has that to do with it? ‘They are good, therefore 
sonnets they are. Chaucer never wrote a sonnet, though he 
tried nearly every possible form: but “ we claim that without 
the sonnet the iambic line could never have been the instrument 
it was, even for Chaucer”; whereas it is certain that the 
pentameter couplet occurs sporadically in early Middle English, 
and that, if any foreign source suggested it to Chaucer, that 
source was French, It is pretty clear that by methods like 
these Monmouth can be proved to be Macedon, or Mr. Churchill 
& consistent politician. We do not deny that a few passages 
mM epic or dramatic poetry bear some resemblance to the 
sonnet; the first fourteen lines of Hyperion, for example, 
are fourteen lines, and only need to be considerably altered to 
look like a distant cousin of the Petrarcan form; and the 
first lines of Twelfth Night, if cut short and furnished with 
thymes in the right places, might possibly be mistaken for a 

sonnet ; but in general the theory appears to us not only false 
but perverse. 

_ When we come to what Mr. Crosland calls “* sonnet-legisla- 
tion _ we are again obliged to express dissent. He is ail for 
> rigid Petrarcan system, with the strong pause at the end 

the octave, and the strict arrangement of rhymes. We 
have no objection to a poem of this kind, provided it is a 
good one, and not a mere tour de force—provided, that is, the 
poet's thoughts fall naturally and without straining into this 
mould. But if they do not, we should prefer a poem of 
thirteen lines, fifteen, twenty or none at all, whether it were 
mee & sonnet or not. And here we have, as often in this 
a the weighty support of Mr. Crosland against himself. 

a © great sonnet,” says he, “has ever been written out of 
ao desire to exploit the form ”’—a dictum which goes far 

validate &@ good deal of the rest of the argument. If a 

wang with the idea of writing a sonnet, and compels 
If to finish it, he will assuredly not make more than a 
one, : But if he “ intends an Ode ” and, as Rose crosses 

it turns of its own accord to a sonnet, then the 


New Adelphi 


chances are the result will be good. For this reason we are 
sure that no good sonnet-sequence ever was written or ever 
will be. There are a few good individual sonnets in the House 
of Life; but once caught in the series, the reader is about as 
uncomfortable as the wayfarer who strayed into the castle of 
Procrustes. It is quite out of the question that a consistent 
thought should be capable of expression in exactly a hundred 
parts, each part exactly fourteen lines, and each set regularly 
split into eight and six. 

For the Petrarcan sonnet, apart from the rhyme-system, 
the two important rules are that it should pause at the eighth 
line and that it should not end with a couplet. And yet 
Mr. Crosland has to confess that Milton’s “When I consider 
how my light is spent” (admittedly one of the greatest 
“sonnets ” in the world) breaks the first rule, and ‘* Cromwell, 
our chief of men” the other. And why not? If they are 
good poems, why trouble about artificial and invented flaws ? 
If you say “ They are very pretty poems, but you must not 
call them sonnets,” then call them something else, and enjoy 
them. Don’t spoil your pleasure by pretending they have 
tried to be what they never meant to be. This sort of worrying 
is the very hypochondria of criticism. Is the Faerie Queene 
a true epic? Is the Tempest a regular comedy? How can it 
matter what they are so long as they give poetical delight ? 
If the meal is good, eat it without troubling as to whether it 
should be called a dinner or a supper. 

But we cannot in the least understand why, if the sonnet 
to Fairfax or some of Wordsworth’s are cut out, the Elizabethan 
“sonnets” should be allowed the name. For one thing is 
certain, that the whole tone of an Elizabethan sonnet, with 
its three quatrains and clinching couplet, is utterly different 
from that of the Petrarcan, and must be so so long as the 
associations of quatrain and couplet remain what they are. 
For the one, Watts Dunton suggested the famous metaphor 
of a wave—a metaphor that stirs the wrath of Mr. Crosland. 
For the other, if we must have metaphors, we suggest that 
of a bonnet—the two strings at the end serving to tie it neatly 
under the chin. There is, at least, as much resemblance be- 
tween headgear and a billow as between “Since there’s no help” 
and “A beauteous evening.” Both the forms have fourteen 
lines of five feet each, and both, as used by great poets, have 
been the vehicles of very high poetry; but otherwise they 
are no more alike than a weasel and a whale. 

To these laws, as if they were not enough, Mr. Crosland 
adds many more as to the use of compound words, the repetition 
of participles and the like. On rhyme he is a perfect Rhada- 
manthus. He forbids the poet to use the pronoun J as a 
rhyme, and censure’s Milton’s Nightingale for ending with: 
** Both them I serve and of their train am I.” He actually 
finds fault with the a- sound; it is, he says, the second most 
hackneyed rhyme in the language ; he will not have feminine 
rhymes at any price; and he would banish what to us seems 
one of the chief beauties of many poems—a long word like 
immortality or eternity to match be. This would rule out 
King’s Chapel and some of Milton’s best, to say nothing of 
perhaps a third of Shakespeare’s ; and the whole code appears 
to us but a fond thing vainly invented—the sort of Pharisaism 
which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear. 

When we reach Mr. Crosland’s theory of the Shakespearean 
sonnet-riddle, we differ again. He thinks that Shakespeare 
himself wrote the dedication, and denies that there is any base 
in fact for the strange story the series seems to tell. If 
Shakespeare made up this story he was a better weaver of plots 
than he is usually thought to have been. Every reader of 
the Sonnets has his own theory, as he has his own religion ; 
but every sensible man keeps his theory, like his religion, to 
himself. We shall not, therefore, reveal ours, except so far 
as to say that it differs toto caelo from Mr. Crosland’s and that 
we should, if we were driven to it, prefer to his almost any 

of the amazing conjectures, from Butler’s to Barnstorff’s, 
that have been thrust upon the world. 

To the reader of this book, then, as to the intending traveller 
in the Alps, we can confidently promise that he will not be 
fretted with too much flatness. He will have, at every turn, 
something to stimulate, to stir, and occasionally to annoy ; 
but he will certainly not fall asleep. E. E. KewLiett. 


A FAMOUS NEUROTIC 


Edgar Allan Poe. By J. W. Krurcu. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Krutch calls this critical biography “ A Study in Genius,” 
and makes us feel that, in his opinion, that quality (of genius) 
is the only ground upon which Poe is tolerable to him. He is 
scrupulously fair to Poe, but does not seem to care greatly for 
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what he wrote. This is a tenable position, but it is an odd one 
from which to undertake a critical biography, and it seems that 
Mr. Krutch considers Poe as not much more than “ the real 
inventor of that frisson nouveau upon the discovery of which 
Hugo congratulated Baudelaire. One is bound to evaluate 
his works as one evaluates that discovery.” And we do not 
gather that he “ evaluates that discovery ” very highly. 
Starting from that position, however, he has done his work 
well. The prospect of Poe’s life is about as depressing as it 
could well be: it is squalid and totally unromantic, and his 
intermittent alcoholic excesses are undistinguished by “ lift" 
of any kind. He appears to have been subject from the first to 
that “Imp of the Perverse” which he afterwards ascribed 
(in the manner of neurotics) to the world in general, and which 
led him into treating quite friendly persons in the most 
gratuitously insulting way. When not in a bad mood, he was 
said to be courteous and charming; but, unfortunately, what 
chiefly emerges now is a succession of mean, graceless acts 
of rudeness and almost inexplicable treachery. He seems to 
have taken peculiar pains to cut off his nose to spite his face. 
The root of the trouble is now quite obvious. The son of two 
strolling players, shame at his birth soon bred in him a violent 
feeling of inferiority, which was aggravated by a taint of 
hereditary madness and by the tactlessness of the Allan family, 
who undertook his upbringing after the death of his mother 
and the disappearance (death ?) of his father. It was this sense 
of inferiority which led him to exclaim aggressively, on every 
occasion: “I am a Virginian!” and to behave towards his 
foster-parents with the greatest ingratitude and unamiability. 
John Allan cannot have been a very intelligent or very sym- 
pathetic or even very kind man; but Poe owed much to him 
which he never took the slightest trouble to repay, and it is 
not to be wondered at that Allan eventually gave him up as 
a bad job. After that, his descent into the maelstrom of the 
wildest egotism, intensified by over-indulgence in alcohol, 
was swift and desperate. His editorship of various journals 
was characterised by the bitterest enmities and lack of fair- 
mindedness, and his critical articles, which were praised at 
the time for their “‘ fearlessness,” are vitiated by envy, hatred 
and malice born of a sense of neglected genius. It is probable 
that, of all those who were at first attracted by the strangeness 
and rhetorical power of his personality, only two continued 
to love him throughout the Sturm und Drang of the insulting 
behaviour which he meted out indifferently to everyone. These 
two devoted people were his wife, Virginia, and his mother- 
in-law, Maria Clemm. It is a pity that, among the photographs 
contained in his book, Mr. Krutch has not included one of 
Virginia Poe—that mysterious character, the Muse of her 
husband’s necrophilitic imagination. Poe’s relations with his 
wife, whom he married when she was yet a child, who remained 
a child in mind until her early death, and with whom he seems 
never to have lived “ according to the flesh,” are extraordinarily 
interesting and probably unique. Mr. Krutch transcribes an 
account, by an eye-witness, of this poor lady’s tragic death— 
an account which brings her and her husband before us in all 
their pathetic strangeness. 


I saw her in her bed-chamber. There was no clothing on the 
bed, which was only straw, but a snow-white counterpane and 
sheets. The weather was cold, and the sick lady had the dreadful 
chills that accompany the hectic fever of consumption. She lay 
on the straw-bed, wrapped in her husband’s greatcoat, with a large 
tortoise-shell cat on her bosom. The wonderful cat seemed con- 
scious of her great usefulness. The coat and the cat were the 
sufferer’s only means of warmth ; except as her husband held her 
hands, and her mother her feet. 


The passage might have come out of one of Poe’s own stories. 
How deep and peculiar was his neurosis is shown by the fact 
that he drew his inspiration largely from the fantasies created 
in his mind by living with the demure, childish creature, for 
whom he never had the semblance of a passion, but a great 
tenderness, which is the one redeeming feature of his uncon- 
querably disagreeable character. After her death he did, in 
fact, collapse altogether. His released sexuality burst out in 
hectic and completely futile flirtations with a number of silly 
blue-stockings ; this hastened the final chaos of his mind, and, 
eventually, the horrible and sordid end. ‘Lord help my poor 
soul!” There is a terrible poignancy in these, his last words : 
they are his only real sigh of regret for a life of reckless 
egotism. 

As an artist Poe is a singularly irritating figure. He had the 
essentials—the fiery and vivid imagination, the power of syn- 
thesis ; but he was wholly lacking in taste, in the sense of the 
actual and in knowledge of normal psychology. It may be 
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retorted that these qualities are not needed for the dream-like 
fantasies that he wrote ; but even fantasies must have a root in 
_life, and a total disregard of human nature as it is inevitably 
results in a lack of vitality. But if he was not, as a writer, 
satisfactorily in touch with life, he was at least “ of his period,” 
Mr. Krutch, at the beginning of his estimation of Poe as a writer, 
makes the following somewhat curious statement : 

That his life happened to fall between the years 1809 and 149 
is merely an accident, and he has no more in common with Whittier, 
Lowell, Longfellow, or Emerson than he has with either the 
eighteenth or nineteenth centuries in England. 

This, together with the assertion that “there is not the 
slightest indication that Poe ... ever came in contact with 
even the most attenuated aspects of puritanism,” is obvio 
an attempt to prove Poe sui generis ; but it runs contrary to fact. 
While agreeing that he had little in common with the “ great” 
American writers of his day, it is obviously fantastic to assert 
that he had no affinity with the spirit of Byron, of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
of “‘ Monk” Lewis, of Beckford—to name only a few. Again, is 
it credible that anyone, even Poe, could have lived through the 
early years of the nineteenth century in America—the America 
of The Scarlet Letter—without coming in contact with puritan. 
ism? Poe’s originality comes from the curious diabolistie 
twist, undoubtedly produced by the religious reaction of a 
typically pagan nature, that was again, at the other end of the 
century, to galvanise the writings of Villiers de L’Isle Adam and 
of Huysmans, of whose A Rebours the famous description of 
the room in Ligeia is an uprush. Even in his own day, writer 
in other European countries were producing, under the influence 
of the Romantic Revival, the same sort of dramatic fantasia. 
In France we find Petrus Borel, in Germany Hoffmann and the 
Gothic extravaganza (to which Mr. Krutch inexplicably denies 
Poe’s indebtedness). It was an attempt, in all cases, to break away 
from the matter-of-factness of the eighteenth century, urged on 
in Germany by idealist philosophy as developed by Romantics, 
in England by the late eighteenth century “* tombstone ” poetry, 
with its ruins, ivy, owls and cloisters. It was the period in which 
the landscape-garden began to come into vogue, and Poe's 
beautiful story, The Domain of Arnheim, is a significant symptom 
of this revival. 

In two sentences Mr. Krutch puts his finger on his subject’s 
chief weaknesses. ‘‘ Motives are completely absent from his 
people ; it is only obsessions that he can analyse”; and“... 
to Poe no one except himself was real enough to be interesting.” 
This explains why the appeal of Poe’s stories is necessarily a 
narrow one, but it also shows in what his strength lay. Being 
unable to think of anything but himself, he achieved a re- 
markable degree of self-analysis, and this is what gives stories 
like Ligeia, Berenice, and The Pit and the Pendulum their extra- 
ordinary power. Reading them, we seem to see a huge, evil face 
looming nearer and nearer to our own—as in a nightmare. 
Knowing that all the men are himself and all the women sub- 
conscious portraits of Virginia (who seems to have haunted him 
like a living ghost), we do not look for contact with reality in his 
stories, but allow the strange and often terrible beauty of his 
images to permeate our minds with a scent that has all the more 
charm for being definitely “* old-fashioned.” . 

As a thinker Poe must be regarded as a failure. His mind 
was not balanced enough for valuable criticism of the works 
of others, and as a creative intelligence he was too apt to lose 
himself in the mazes, either of a curious automatic obsession (as i0 
The Philosophy of Composition and The Poetic Principle), or of 
a distressing type of scientific mysticism, nowadays indulged in, 
in his worst moments, by Mr. D. H. Lawrence. He praised the 
prettinesses of Mrs. Hemans in terms that we might use of Shakes- 
peare’s sonnets, and derided Greek tragedy as violently as we 
now deride Mrs. Hemans. Eureka, his philosophical prose poem, 
is well exemplified by a sentence like this :—‘ In the original 
unity of the first thing lies the secondary cause of all things, 
with the germ of their inevitable annihilation.” The work is 
historically and psychologically interesting, but it is impossible 
to regard it ultimately as anything but an elaborate bugbear, © 
spite of the fact that so exalted an intelligence as M. Paul 
Valéry has been able to hear in it early whispers of Einstein. 

The whole attitude of the French to Poe is of great interest. 
That Baudelaire worshipped him as a saint is no great wonder, 
considering how much their minds had in common; but to 
Baudelaire’s exquisite translation, which in many instances 
considerably improves on the original, must be attributed the 
importance as a thinker and an artist with which the . 
have credited him. That he wrote some beautiful poetry * 
undeniable ; but it is impossible to consider him a great poet— 
as Baudelaire and Mallarmé undoubtedly did. Even a cursory 
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examination of Ulalume (which Mr. Krutch considers a great 

) shows it to be devoid of meaning to a degree inadmissible 
even in poetry; “my most immemorial year” is surely nothing 
bat a “ rumble.” 

Like Coleridge, his ultimate failure was due to a hopeless 
maladjustment between vision and reality. But meanwhile, 
to this maladjustment we owe many pages of poetical prose of 
extraordinary imaginative beauty and compelling power. 

E. 8. W. 


THE ARYAN’S RETURN 


The Aryans: a Study of Indo-European Origins. By V. Gorpon 
CoicpE. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 

“There was and is,” wrote Huxley thirty-six years ago, at the 
height of the Aryan discussion which was then raging, ‘‘an Aryan 
race—that is to say, the characteristic modes of speech termed 
Aryan were developed among the blond long-heads alone, how- 
ever much some of them may have been modified by the impor- 
tation of non-Aryan elements.”” Thirty-six years in the history 
of modern ethnography is a long time. For a decade after 
Huxley had summed up the controversy of his day in a charac- 
teristically trenchant sentence, the Aryan dispute continued to 
rage with varying results. Sometimes the friends of the blond 
long-heads were victorious, at other times fortune favoured the 

. supporters of the round-heads. At last, weary of a struggle 
that seemed as interminable as it was indeterminate, the learned 

nists sought other fields of honour, and the word “Aryan,” 

bandied about by Teutonic megalomaniacs as the explanation 
of their arrogance, fell into disrepute. Yet, after all, Huxley 
got very near the truth, and if he had said “There was an 
Aryan people, possibly blond and certainly long-headed, among 
whom the parent tongue of the Indo-European group of langu- 
ages was first developed,” the researches which Mr. Childe has 
here summarised so brilliantly would have borne him out. In 
the event, however, it is seen that the “‘ blond beast’ of Teutonic 
legend, was probably quite as beastly in his beginnings as any 
other savage; what gave him his “‘ vantage point on the path of 
progress”” was his acquisition of “an exceptionally delicate 
linguistic structure,”’ for, as Mr. Childe justly says, “* words are 
the very stuff of thought.” 

Words too may be the very stuff of ethnographic research, and 
recent archeological discoveries have revealed that long before 
any of the known “ Aryan” peoples had made their historical 
appearance, Aryan dynasties and princes were governing non- 
Aryan peoples in Hither Asia. Thus the Kassites who estab- 
lished a dynasty in Babylon about 1760 B.c., though a non- 
Aryan people, were ruled by Kings whose names recall Indo- 
Iranian deities, and three centuries later we find a distinctly 
Aryan dynasty among the Asiatic Mitanni on the Upper 
Euphrates. In both cases there is evidence that these Aryan 
intruders had introduced the use of the horse, drawing chariots, 
into the Ancient East. The language of the Mitannian princes 
is so close to Sanscrit that one authority assumes that it was 
carried thither by Indians “ on their way to India.” Yet at 
the same time, among the Hittites of Cappadocia, there are 
discoverable traces of another Aryan language with affinities 
not to the Indo-Iranian tongue but to Phrygian, Greek and 
Latin. Here words reveal the early dispersal and differentiation 
of the Aryan languages. In another direction, the paleon- 
tology of the Aryan tongues was long ago made to yield clues to 
the original home and culture of the parent stock. So in the 
light of old research and new discovery, Mr. Childe comes to 
his task of seeking anew among the latest theories, that area 
which all the garnered facts and all the intrinsic probabilities 
point te as being the nursery of the proto-Aryan race and 
speech and culture. 

In the end Mr. Childe, while making out a strong case for 
South Russia as the Aryan cradle, expresses his one decided 
opinion, that should the South Russian theory prove untenable, 
the Scandinavian theory will hold the field. As for the theory 
of an Asian cradle, while every positive fact is rallied in its 
Support, the negative evidence is overwhelming. The original 
Aryan was a European, and his cultural nursery was either 
Scandinavia or South Russia. 

Those who share what Huxley always declared was Herbert 
Spencer's idea of a tragedy: “A beautiful Theory slain by a 
wicked Fact,” must assuredly hope that the South Russian 
theory will triumph, for as set out by Mr. Childe, after he has 
Swept all Europe and half Asia for his material, it is as beautiful 
Rvecry 88 ever went decked in learning. The scene, the South 

ussian steppes, corresponds with the Aryan cradle as deduced 





by linguistic paleontology; the culture, as revealed by the 
spade of the archeologist, is uniform over a wide area, and 
might justify the assumption of a single language; while 
uniformity of burial rites may quite reasonably suggest a com- 
munity of religious ideas. As for the people, save for a small 
minority of brachycephals, they are Huxley’s long-headed 
** blonds,” or in the of a later day, Nordics. Their 
armoury is that deduced for the Aryans. They not only have 
their perforated stone battle-axes, but they have also similarly 
perforated copper battle-axes, obviously imported from Meso- 
potamia; which archeological fact squares with the philological 
deduction that the undivided Aryans and the Sumero-Akkadians 
were in contact. Nor is there lacking evidence to support the 
further philological deduction that the undivided Aryans had 
cultural relations with the Aigean peoples. But the most 
attractive point about this theory is the ease with which we can 
imagine the Aryan dispersal from such a cradle, south-eastward 
towards Persia and India, towards Mesopotamia and Syria 
and Anatolia, south-westward to Greece and Italy, and north- 
west through the great European plain to Scandinavia. As 
easy indeed to imagine such a dispersal as, accepting the only 
alternative, it is difficult to imagine the Aryan hordes coming 
south from Scandinavia, with a battle-axe, the design of which, 
with its name, is borrowed from the Sumero-Akkadians! 
However, though he loves the South Russian theory with an 
almost Spencerian passion, Mr. Childe tells us he may be forced 
to give it up, and that, although his Russian people of the 
ochre-graves will remain indubitably Aryans, they may not 
be the Aryans of the cradle-land. 

Be the final word on the subject what it may, here is a book 
that must be of perennial interest, for it covers the whole of the 
field to the time of writing, and is precisely what a work dealing 
succinctly with problems of enormous intricacy should be. 
Mr. Childe pursues truth for its own sake and his sense of the 
nature of evidence approaches the absolute. 


LONDON 


A Literary Man’s London. By Cuartes G. Harper. 
Palmer. 12s. 6d. 


Tho Little Guides: London. By H. V. Morton. Methuen. 5s. 


No town has more character than London; no town’s 
character is harder to describe. In one sense it is positively 
un-English. There is an impression—perhaps ill-founded—in 
foreign parts that an Englishman is an aloof, rather pompous 
individual, whom it is advisable to approach with your hat in 
your hand. He is respected, but not loved. But the 
Englishman’s capital city is respected by no one—except, 
possibly, financiers—and loved by millions. London is homely, 
friendly, a little vulgar—or it is nothing. Thus it is that 
important books about London are few and far between, but 
books of London gossip are as common as asparagus in May. 
Mr. Harper’s works are typical. They are entitled Queer 
Things about London, London, Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow, 
and so forth. Their tone is disrespectful, flippantly affectionate ; 
but they are always readable, because Mr. Harper really knows 
his London. Again, it would be absurd to appear in Cheapside 
with a guide-book in your hand, as you would in Rome or 
Venice. In London a guide-book is a furtive affair. Mr. H. V. 
Morton (author of The Heart of London, The Spell of London, 
etc.) is careful to explain that this contribution of his to the 
** Little Guides” series is based on the humble idea that 
visitors will want something “ small enough to go into, without 
deforming, the pocket.” 

And if we can talk like this about the older London, which 
we secretly love, what is to be said of the new London now 
springing up before our eyes? Here is a London that asks for 
admiration rather than affection, but seldom gets either. It 
is a London of shops that look like churches, and blocks of 
office buildings aptly termed in America “ cathedrals of com- 
merce.” Its appearance synchronises with a proposal to destroy 
many of the churches dedicated to the older religion, on the 
ground that their utility has gone. It would be hard to expect 
Mr. Harper to be civil to this new London—and he isn’t. Even 
Mr. Morton, from his much more modern point of view, com- 
plains of the “ pseudo-Greco-American architecture " of Regent 
Street to-day—a “compromise between the Flat-iron Building 
and the Acropolis.” Mr. Harper is disgusted to find his beloved 
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London streets beginning to resemble “ gorges between cliffs 
of buildings” rather than streets—a good descriptive phrase. 
Like all true lovers he found a charm even in London's ugliness ; 
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he hated to lose Holywell Street and the decaying purlieus of 
Drury Lane, when Kingsway was built, almost as much as he 
would hate to lose Staple Inn: 

I am appalled when I think of the changes ; of the things gracious 
and of olden fame that have been swept away; and also (let me 
be frank and honest about it) when I think of those other things 
of neither good repute, nor beautiful, that have gone. 


This is the spirit of Boswell, who had for London “ as violent 
an affection as the most romantic lover ever had for his 
mistress.” What would he think of her in her new party 
frock? But perhaps the soul survives. Boswell’s London 
would have been unrecognisable to Chaucer, who found the 
medieval city ‘‘soe deare and sweete.” And Disraeli—a 
thoroughly good Londoner, as Mr. Harper points out—praised 
a Charing Cross that neither of them would have known, and 
that has again been entirely altered since his own time. There 
is more in a city than bricks and mortar, and it may be that 
Dr. Johnson’s little tribute is nearest the mark. ‘* London,” 
he said, “‘is nothing to some people, but to a man whose 
pleasure is intellectual London is the place.” He found it a 
wonderful cure for ‘“‘ vanity or arrogance.” It is that, 
surely, still. 

All these quotations, and many more, will be found in 
Mr. Harper’s cheery little book. He does not, of course, cover 
the whole ground of London’s literary associations. He ignores 
modern authors, for instance ; he says very little about foreign 
visitors; he never mentions Stowe. He does mention Ben 
Jonson and Herrick—both Londoners born—but fails to quote 
the well-known lines about certain “lyric feasts” held in 
seventeenth-century London inns. There are lots of other 
things he might have said, but the subject is a vast one, and 
space a hard taskmaster. Mr. Harper gives himself no airs, 
but we feel a conviction that he knows practically everything 
there is to know about London, and that if he leaves things 
out it is only because he had no room to get them in. 

Mr. Morton’s is rather an original kind of guide-book. 
Beginning with the usual historical sketch, he goes on to an 
alphabetical list of the chief buildings, streets and historic 
sites, and concludes with an appendix, intended for the use 
of American visitors, in which every American association with 
London, every place where any American of any distinction 
lived, is carefully recorded. Judging from the number of 
American visitors this year, that would appear to have been 
quite a bright idea. There are some misprints, but not too 
many; and no serious mistakes. The bird sanctuary in Hyde 
Park was not “ designed” by Mr. Epstein. Architecturally, 
it has met with universal approval. Mr. Epstein did the 
sculpture. It is a fault in a guide-book to give Westminster 
Abbey only one-fourth of the space allotted to St. Paul’s; 
and to try and fob us off with a reference to a special guide 
to the Abbey in this same series is worse than saying nothing 
at all. But this is, on the whole, a good example of a very 
valuable branch of literature, without which we would most 
of us travel about the world in blinkers. 


GERMAN FICTION 


The Twelve Best Short Stories in the German Language. Selected 
by R. Meyer. Gowans and Gray. 2s. 6d. 

Anton Reiser. By Cart Puiier Morirz. Oxford Univ. Press. 
8s. 6d. 

The first of the above volumes, if it really is what it pretends 
to be (which we cannot help feeling to be doubtful), would seem 
to show that the short story is not the form best adapted to the 
peculiarities of the Teutonic genius. The long, loosely-con- 
structed and largely autobiographical novel finds some of its 
best examples in Germany, with Goethe’s Sorrows of Werther 
and Wilhelm Meister at the head of the list ; and, though of late 
years the consciousness of inborn prolixity has led German 
writers to cultivate succinctness, with advantage to their shorter 
experiments in fiction (witness Arthur Schnitzler), it is still in 
the long novel that they excel. Thomas Mann, for instance, is 
greater in Der Zauberberg, a novel of some twelve hundred 
pages, than in Tod in Venedig, a story of about one hundred— 
admirable as the latter admittedly is. The cause of this pheno- 
menon may, we think, be sought in those manifestations of 
thought and emotion to which Germans, on the whole, are 
peculiarly subject. Love of elaborate allegory, sense of transience, 
interest in sensation rather than in the objects of it, and, above all, 
intense pride in their own power of feeling Weltschmerz—these 
are the qualities of mind which inform the imaginative creations 
of the German people. Now, a moment’s reflection upon these 
qualities will suffice to show how inevitably the German will 
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always, if he can, substitute the abstract, for the concrete, noun, 
If a novelist keeps to concrete nouns and images and i 
statements, then the matter in hand tends to be telescoped 
down—as in most French novels. L’Education Senti 
perhaps the finest novel in the French language, is not a short 
book, but it is as short as the passage of life in it allows it to be; 
not a moment is expended in reflection for reflection’s sake, 
Had a German been given Flaubert’s notes for this novel and 
undertaken to write it, the result must have been more than 
twice as long. For elaborations of abstract emotion fill count. 
less pages with ease and the opportunity for Weltschmerz, 
admirably suggested by Flaubert in one page towards the end 
of the book, would have been eagerly seized by a German writer 
and expatiated upon at enormous length. 

All this goes to show why most of the stories in Mr. Meyer's 
collection are unsuccessful as works of art. This is a 
statement to make, since it implies condemnation of such great 
men as Schiller and Goethe ; yet it is unavoidable, after i 
the latter’s “‘ Story,”’ for example, to find it anything but extra. 
ordinarily clumsy and dull. Had Goethe expanded it into a 
novel, doubtless the sheer weight of inspiration and richness of 
thought would have imposed the whole ; but, as it stands, the 
lack of balance is painfully apparent. It is the same with 
Schiller. ‘*‘ The Criminal from Lost Honour” seems almost 
childish—at any rate supremely absurd ; though the incidental 
effects of beauty (and this remark applies to all the stories in the 
volume) are impressive enough. 
Romantics were not conducive to success in the expression of 
anecdote—and that is all that Schiller’s story really is, in spite 
of his evident desire to enforce a moral. To make anecdote 
acceptable, the teller must have a grain of cynicism in him, and 
this quality (or fault) is conspicuously lacking to the Romantic 
temperament. To say this is really to praise Romanticism, for 
cynicism holds a low place in the hierarchy of values ; our object 
was merely to point to Schiller’ s limitations. 

Perhaps the best story in the volume is Hoffmann’s “ The 
Mines of Falun,” a perfect essay in the fantastic, where its author's 
tremendous imaginative ‘“‘ drive”’ prevents us from feeling the 
shallowness of his thought. We should have preferred to see 
Gottfried Keller represented by Romeo und Julia aus dem Dorfe, 
rather than by The Three Righteous Comb Makers, and the tire- 
some Legend of the Dance; but perhaps that story was too long 
for the present collection. Nor can we greatly admire the choice 
of Anzengruber’s insipid How Jacob Prevailed as the twelfth on 
the list. Perhaps the most typical of all is Theodor Storm's 
** world-famous ” (to quote the words of the editor’s preface) 
Immensee, one of those studies of the hardness of experience and 
the sadness of advancing years, in which pathos and beauty are 
spoilt by a sickly sentimentality. 

It is refreshing to turn to Carl Philipp Moritz’s masterpiece, 
Anton Reiser, a long, minute, exquisitely balanced novel, the 
method and style of which instantly recall Constant’s Adolphe. 
The author was a personal friend of Goethe and the book was 
obviously written under the influence of Werther. It is auto- 
biographical in plot and is called “a psychological novel.” 
The prevailing mood is that of gentle irony and shows amazing 
acuteness of perception. Nothing could be more entertaining 
than the early pages, describing the childhood of the hero, 
brought up by a father wedded to the precepts of the quietist 
Mme. Guyon. He was given Telemachus to read— perhaps 
because the author, Fénelon, was a familiar friend of Madame 
Guyon.” Much of the observation is positively Proustian, a8 
when he says : 

One of the habits of his childhood had been to frame _peculiat 
pictures and notions of persons and places suggested by the sound 
of their names, in which the high or low pitch of the vowels did 
most to determine the picture ; 

or again : 

Often at waking in the morning one goes on half dreaming, 
and the transition to waking is gradually made as one begins to 
get one’s bearings; as soon as the bright shining of the windows 
gives a fixed point everything else gradually falls into order. 

All through the novel—in the description of Reiser’s life with 
Lohenstein, the shoemaker, or that of the sting of charity, which 
he was made to feel by those in whose houses he lodged—we 
notice the exquisite propriety of detail, which again reminds us of 
Adolphe. 

The hero seems not to have been a very amiable character— 
pietistic and lick-spittle. But this was apt to be the way of the 
early German Romantics, and we are bound to admire the 
sincerity and frankness of Moritz’s confession, as well as the 
artistry with which it is recorded. Everyone must be gra 
to the Oxford University Press for including this excellent 
translation of a masterpiece in the World’s Classics series. 






In truth, the aims of the early , 
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SOUTHERN NIGERIA 


the Peoples of Southern Nigeria. By P. Amaury Ta.zor. 
4vols. Oxford Univ. Press. £3 10s. 


Of these four excellently produced volumes, one deals with 
the history of Southern Nigeria, two with the ethnology of the 
and the last with language and statistics. It is indeed 
striumph of industry. Yet the author, who is the local Resident, 
tells us in his introduction that he has only included one-fifth 
of the statistics which he has accumulated, while a whole volume 
dealing with geology, fauna and flora, etc., remains, for reasons 
of economy, unpublished. Furthermore, he has been obliged 
to leave out a quantity of valuable anthropometric material 
which could not be analysed in time for publication. This, 
however, is to be issued later. 

The area known as Southern Nigeria includes the most southern 
of those provinces which together constitute the Protectorate 
of Nigeria, the colony of Lagos and the southern part of that 
gction of the German Cameroons which has been handed over 
to the British under mandate; altogether a total of 92,000 

miles. The population, which is practically entirely 
negro, is divided into three main groups, Sudanese, Semi-Bantu 
and Bantu. The first of these lives in the west and central 
portion of the country, the second in the east and the third in 
the extreme south-east. Of these the Sudanese Ijaw are the 
most ancient, being perhaps descendants of the earliest negroes 
who entered West Africa. They were followed by the Semi-Bantu, 
while a further wave of Sudanese came in about the seventh 
millennium s.c. Last of all appeared the Bantu. 

In the first volume the author gives us in outline the history 
of each of the twelve provinces in the area. Being a thorough- 
going person, he begins his survey with a note on the geological 
history of the region, considers in some detail the origin of man 
in general and of West African man in particular, and comes in 
due course to the history of the various tribes. And fascinating 
history it is too. Why have not more novelists realized the 
richness of the material that is waiting to be exploited in the 
dark annals of Africa, where large and powerful empires had 
already risen and fallen long before Europeans first entered the 
country? The stories of such places as Benin, Calabar and Lagos 
are simply waiting to be dealt with by the imaginative writer. 
Slavery, Christian missionaries (as early as the seventh century), 
explorers, the scramble for treasure, a general atmosphere of 
luxuriance and barbarism, what elements are lacking for full- 
blooded romance ? 

As far as the native religion goes, the author finds it to 
be composed of four outstanding elements: polytheism, anthro- 
pomorphism, animism and ancestor worship. The religion of 
the tribes in the area is of particular interest as its character 
can only satisfactorily be explained by powerful influences from 
Ancient Egypt, influences which have been in process of exhaust- 
ing themselves gradually century by century. As a result we 
are met with the interesting fact that it is the most primitive 
tribes which tend to such lofty conceptions such as that of 
monotheism, while with the others the outward forms of ritual 
have obliterated its original spiritual significance. Yet all over 
the area the conception of a Supreme Deity is to be found, 
whether conceived as a Sky God, a Sky Goddess or an Earth 
God or Goddess. There are also, of course, multitudes of minor 
deities. The stage of religious development reached by most of 
the tribes is, in fact, comparatively advanced ; no single one 
of the countless symbols of entities and powers which are to be 
found all over the area is apparently regarded as being anything 
more than such. Among such symbols the most common is 
the clay pot, almost always filled with water. Then come stones, 

posts, trees, and images. The author knows of no case in which 
ttue fetechism, in which the object is worshipped for itself, is 
to be found. Nor are the gods supposed ever to enter their 
symbols when called upon. The Supreme God himself is rarely 
represented by an image. Some of these symbols stand for 
specific entities, while others represent general states and con- 
ditions, mats of palm-leaf, for instance, standing for the seasons 
of the year, pots of water for the spirit world, ete. In addition 
tothese more lofty beliefs there are, of course, masses of super- 
stitions of the type common to most primitive communities. 

ars regarding them, together with exhaustive information 

every other as of native life, will be found in 
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The whole production, illustrated as it is with sakenhis mabe. 

$s and equipped with the most detailed statistical tables 

a distribution maps, constitutes a work of reference which 

5 — invaluable to anyone who is seriously interested in 
Nigeria and its problems. 


THE VILLAGE 


Village Idylis. By S. L. Bensusan. Noel Douglas. 12s. 6d. 

Many years ago, when Mr. Bensusan became a tenant of 
shooting in the county of Essex, he was greeted as he sat on a 
stile by an old man who pulled a grey lock and said “ Largesse, 
please, Master.” Half-a-crown was not much to give away 
for that joyous word, the first indication that Norman-French 
lingered in the Hundred. Men took their beever (Bouvoir-boire) 
in the morning interval and the beever was beer, dark and 
muddy, but cheap. The motherly woman who looked after 
the author’s simple wants in the moated cottage with “* 1588” 
carved on the oak beam above the porch and the Elizabethan 
panelling in the living room spoke of her daughter who was 
suffering from a toothache as “dolouring”’ and here was douleur 
in simple guise. Not more than thirty years ago life was almost 
feudal in parts of Essex. The chief landowners were faraway 
colleges, corporations and hospitals, the tenant farmers paid 
very little rent and very low wages. Men and women laboured 
in the fields until old age forced them into the inevitable work- 
house. Squire and parson stood together outside the polling 
station and both temporal and eternal pains were conferred on 
farm hands who failed to vote for the right party man. Needless 
to say, the Conservative candidate always obtained a substantial 
majority. To-day the little village of which Mr. Bensusan 
writes has been little changed outwardly by the passage of time. 
The cottages with seasoned oak frames, patterned plaster and 
worn thatch, and the carefully-tended gardens are still there, 
though the two elms, which were planted seventy years ago by 
a farmer to celebrate the birth of twins and had increased latterly 
in beauty as their branches met overhead, were removed by 
rural district councillors according to agenda. 

Essex, by its very proximity to the capital, has escaped the 
attention of writers. Dickens used the Essex marshes as a 
background to his convict in Great Expectations and the late 
Rev. Baring-Gould made Essex the scene of one of his novels. 
Both Mr. Wells and Mr. Arnold Bennett have been domiciled 
in the heart of Essex for many years, but the one has dreamed 
of vast hotels and the other of all mankind. Mr. Bensusan 
alone has studied with the minute care, though not the dullness, 
of Crabbe, a goodly piece of England. The form in which he 
has chosen to express his observation and experiences of country 
life has probably prevented his work from reaching a wider 
public. He writes in dialogue form even when he has a story 
to tell, whereas even Mr. Hardy had to lure us into Wessex 
by means of a consecutive though, in the opinion of Mr. George 
Moore, melodramatic, plot. The present vogue in fiction for 
rustics who are guilty in their dullness of the seven deadly sins, 
also militates against Mr. Bensusan’s habit of keeping within 
the truth of life. He sees as clearly as Gogol in his earlier folk 
stories that the people have only managed to survive poverty 
and social oppression by their sense of humour and innate 
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wisdom. These sketches and dialogues, full of zest and the 
humour of odd and ordinary characters, are a last and precious 
gathering from an immediate past. The strategic Mr. Wood- 
pecker, Mrs. Wospottle, Master Wilsmer are gone. Old hard- 
ships have passed and if the elder stories overheard in taproom 
and by winter fire have dwindled, the daily newspaper which 
is delivered at many cottages may be regarded by the practical 
as a due compensation. What matter if an older pride of hand 
has gone with scythe and flail : 
Men who could thatch a stack and drain a field, lay a hedge or 
plough an acre of three-horse land in a day are gone and have 
left no successors, I never pass a hedgerow with a few sturdy trees 
growing up from it without a thought for the vision that spared the 
sapling and gave it a chance to grow, and I never look over a heavy- 
land field in good heart without remembering those who toiled day 
after day, often in bitter weather, to drain or lime it. 
In contrast with the mournful beauty of the prologue are the 
racy and vivid sketches of village life. In these plenary char- 
acters, in their merriment and courage, there is much of England. 

Mr. Izrael Zangwill has contributed a preface and there are 
twelve wood engravings, rich in quality of line, by Mr. H. Geo. 
Webb. 


SIR MORTIMER DURAND 


Sir Mortimer Durand. By Sir Percy Sykes. Cassell. 25s. 

§ According to the magnificent Lord Dufferin, and other authori- 
ties, Mortimer Durand was the finest specimen of the Indian 
Civil Service during the later Victorian epoch. The son of Sir 
Henry Durand, of the Punjab, he went out to Bengal in 18738, 
was transferred the following year to the political division, 
became Foreign Secretary at Simla in 1885, drew the Durand 
line between India and Afghanistan in 1893, and left India in 
1894 to begin his diplomatic career as Minister to Persia. 

There was no mistaking the type to which Mortimer Durand 
belonged. He was a Sahib of the years that marked, as Sir 
Percy Sykes remarks, the highest point to which the British 
dominion in India was carried. He was of great height, im- 
posing presence, and a ramrod manner. 

His character was made up of the high principles and curious- 
prejudices of his order. He was pious, laborious, straight, 
precise, and extraordinarily simple. He showed serious vex- 
ation with his biographer when he admitted that he had worn 
a bowler while hunting in the New Forest. He thought musical 
people were good for nothing; it was a safe principle to distrust 
any man who played the fiddle. Shortly after his marriage he 
wrote that if his wife decided to be with her children in England, 
instead of staying with him in India, “she should go if she 
wished it, but she should go forever.” Of course, as his daughter 
grew up he adored her, and he wrote her long letters illustrated 
with stiff sketches. He confessed that there was never a day 
when he did not regret having missed the soldier’s life. That, 
obviously, is what he was fitted for. In the India of our day 
he would have been indescribably miserable. 

Sir Percy Sykes makes it clear that Durand’s principal success 
was gained in frontier affairs and in dealing with the Amir of 
Afghanistan. His twenty years of service in the Indian Foreign 
Office covered the period during which the advance of Russia in 
Central Asia dominated the entire field of diplomatic and military 
action as directed from Simla. Durand was political secretary 
to Roberts during the Afghan War, and was markedly suspicious 
of the General’s policy. He did good work during and after the 
Penjdeh scare, and as the author of the Russo-Afghan frontier 
and the Durand Line he made for himself a place of honour 
among the servants of Britain in the Middle East. It must 
always be a question in dispute whether the Foreign Office did 
well to transfer so complete a representative of the Simla tradi- 
tion to the regular Diplomatic Service. 

After nearly seven years at Teheran and three in Madrid, 
Durand was made, in 1908, Ambassador to the United States. 
Roosevelt was President and John Hay Secretary of State. 
Durand was friendly with Hay, but not with his successor, 
Elihu Root. A singular delusion in regard to the Washington 
Embassy had possessed Durand for years. He was persuaded 
that he was especially fitted for getting on with the American 
people. Whether, in more favourable circumstances, he could 


have achieved success in the office, it is, of course, impossible to 
say ; but, as a matter of demonstrable fact, Roosevelt made the 
position impossible for him and in the third year contrived to 
secure his recall. The story is told, with a reasonable measure 
of detail, by Sir Percy Sykes, who confesses that a main motive 
for his undertaking the biography was a resolve to vindicate his 
friend over the Washington affair. 


Roosevelt wanted the 


— 


Embassy to go to his old friend Spring-Rice, who later succeeded 
Bryce ; but he had to wait until Lord Lansdowne at the Forej 
Office was replaced by Sir Edward Grey before beginning to 


“use his influence in London. Roosevelt found Durand slow and 


“* very British *—by which he doubtless meant that an Ambgs. 
sador tested in contests with the Tsardom was not disposed to 
yield without being convinced. The questions outstanding 
between Britain and the United States at this time were the 
Newfoundland fisheries and the Alaska boundary. Roosevelt's 
closest ally was Senator Lodge, and Durand was soon to realise 
that the Senator, who frustrated all John Hay’s efforts towards 
& comprehensive arbitration treaty with Britain, was the 
conspicuously unfriendly influence behind Roosevelt, jp 
Percy Sykes’s chapter adds fresh points to the story which had 
already been fully told, from the American side, in the reveali 
volumes of the Roosevelt-Lodge correspondence published ip 
England last year. The letters showed clearly enough how 
President and Senator were playing into one another's hands, 
Sir Percy is enabled to bring out the interesting fact that 
Roosevelt supplemented his letters to the Foreign Secretary with 
manceuvres against Durand through other friends in London, 
Imagine what would have happened in America in the 
event of an incident such as this being turned the other way 
round —an English Prime Minister intriguing in Washington 
for the recall of an American Ambassador in London! 
Perhaps we may say with truth that this disagreeable episode 
marks the final stage of the suspicion that over so long a period 
was kept alive around the British Embassy in Washington. 
It was a bitter blow to Durand and brought his diplomatic 
career to an end in 1906. 

The life story of Sir Mortimer Durand is remarkably interesting 
in its way, and Sir Percy Sykes has told it with a rather odd 
ingenuousness, as when he remarks that the young Durand 
gained a wide outlook on life by staying at Alnwick Castle, or when 
he quotes, and praises, the childlike verses in which Durand 
expressed himself at intervals. The biographer, moreover, 
is frequently careless in his writing. ‘*‘ Of secondary but yet 
first rate importance ”’ is a nonsensical clause. Of Lady Durand, 
he says, surprisingly, that “ although of a retiring disposition 
(she) had been a staunch friend to those she liked”! It is not 
true that Lytton was recalled from India by Gladstone in 1880, 
He resigned the Viceroyalty when the Liberals returned to 


power. 


RUSSIAN FOLK TALES 


Evenings on a Farm Near Dikanka. By Nrkotay Gocot. Trans- 
lated by Constance GaRNETT. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Gogol, Mrs. Garnett tells us, was scarcely twenty-three when 
these eight tales—the earliest of his writings that have come 
down to us—were first published. To-day, almost a hundred 
years later, they read like the work of an extremely clever story- 
teller who had read Mrs. Radcliffe and had been wise enough to 
forget her. There is probably nothing like them in Russian 
literature. How different is the landscape of the Ukraine, where 
Gogol lived as a boy and where he has set these delightful tales, 
from that of A Sportsman’s Sketches or the stories of Chehov! 
Here, instead of the dreary Steppe, we have drowsy noonday 
heat, blue skies, green forests, maple trees and nut trees in bloom, 
apple and cherry and pear blossom, sunflowers, melons, peasants 
in brightly coloured clothes, dancing the gopak, playing the 
fiddle and the balalaika, singing boisterous folk-songs by moon- 
light that is as bright as daylight, making fun of one another 
good-naturedly, if, now and again, slightly in the fashion of 
clodhoppers. (Not once do we hear of a samovar!) The one 
dark cloud in the blue Ukrainian sky is the Devil, sometimes 8 
dandy with a tail and a goat-beard, sometimes a peasant, “hair 
like bristles, eyes like a bullock’s.” 

The Ukrainian Devil is no flimsy sprite, no impish Robin- 
Goodfellow, but a man of flesh and blood, one whom you may 
meet at any turn, who is ready to buy your soul for a handful of 
gold that will bring ill instead of good; a scoundrelly fellow who 
will fill your windows at night with pigs’ snouts and little devils 
‘“‘ with their dogs’ faces on their little German legs” ; who 
steal the moon from the sky and conjure up unmentionable 
creatures to thrust out their horns at you from every corner 
the room. These are no phantoms of the mind, but very real 
terrors, as real as the witches who scud across the Ukrainian 
by night on their great broomsticks. That, indeed, is perhaps 
half the book’s attraction. The devils and witches in it are 
real people that we, like the Ukrainians themselves, are in constant 
danger of mistaking them for ordinary peasants, sometimes for 
the district attorney himself. But then ovt peeps a horn, or ® 
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‘METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





BOOKS FOR ALL TASTES 


THE STRENGTH OF ENGLAND 
By Georce F. S. Bowes. With 6 maps. 
8s. 6d. net 
“Unique and of enthralling interest . . . a book 
everyone should read.”—Morning Post. 


TALES OF THE CLIPPER SHIPS 


By C. Fox Smita. With a frontispiece. 5s. net 


Tales of tall ships and of the men who sailed and loved 
them. 


EXMOOR MEMORIES 
By A. G. Braptey. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


“Mr. Bradley’s youthful days in a remote Exmoor 
parish . . . have provided him with a store of 
memories for which the lover of the open country 
will be truly grateful.”"—Morning Post. 


AN OUTLINE OF ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
By Witti1am McDouca tt, F.R.S. 15s. net 


“A fascinating volume, full of personal experiences and 
experiments.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“A very complete and valuable study.”—Daily Mail. 


LETTERS FROM THE GOLD COAST 


By H.H. Princess Marie Louise, G.B.E. 
Illustrated. 16s. net 
“ Amusing and informative letters written with a quite 
unusual charm.”—Scotsman. 


“A most entertaining book—very different from the 
ordinary globe-trotter’s.”—Sunday Times. 


RIVER THAMES 
| By F. V. Mortey. Illustrated by Laurence 
16s. net 


“Mr. Morley has contrived to make his book at one and 

the same time a very sound guide to the river and the 

places through which it runs, and an entertaining story.” 
—Westminster Gasette. 


| 
| 
IRVING. 


: CLARISSE, OR THE OLD COOK 


Translated from the French by Et1sE VALLeE. 
With a Preface by A. B. WALELEY. 5s. net 





“An appetising little volume of table wisdom.” 
—Evening Standard. 





THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


Order from your Bookseller or Library 
THE GOD WITHIN HIM. ROBERT HICHENS. 





MONSIEUR X. R. W. SNEDDON. 
BUTTERED SIDE DOWN. EDNA FERBER. 
COMRADE JILL. HERBERT ADAMS. 
LAUNCELOT. LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. 
DISCOVERY. VICTORIA T. COATS. 


FOOTSTEPS IN THE NIGHT. 


C. FRASER-SIMSON. 
THE LAWLESS LOVER. N. W. BYNG. 
(Ready August 26) 
IN A FAR CORNER. 


CHRISTINE CAMPBEL 
las a a L THOMSON. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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+ BLOTTED 


SCUTCHEONS 


Some Society “Causes Célébres” 


+y HORACE WYNDHAM 


Author of “The Mayfair Calendar,” “ Famous 
Trials Retold,” etc. 
(Illus. 18/- net) 
“Retells in a very readable way a dozen causes 
célébres that thrilled ‘high’ society in the past."— 
Daily Chronicle. “1 have enjoyed dipping into these 
old scandals."—Sphere. “As readable as fiction.” 
—Morning Post. “An amusing book for an idle 
hour.”—New Statesman. 





MoRE REMINISCENCES OF 
AN OLD BOHEMIAN 


by 
Masor FITZROY GARDNER 


(Illus. 18/- net) 
“ A cheery book of London Bohemian life, with good 
stories of famous Victorians.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Tt may be gathered that not only for his theatrical 
stories that this old Bohemian’s book is so interest- 
ing, but as much on account of his memories of a 
London that has disappeared.”—Evening Standard. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Lid., Paternoster Row 
































(FORMIS?® 


‘** FORM is the principle holding together the 
elements of Thing.” 

FORMISM is the elucidation of that principle. 

Our system of Mind-training is an advance 
upon all other existing systems. 

This is more than a statement—it is a demon- 
strative fact. Its inestimable value to those seek- 
ing to qualify for professional, business or 
academic posts is proved from the first lesson. 

FORMISM puts you in line with basic prin- 
ciples; you do the rest; tedious and superficial 
details are eliminated. 

A full comprehension of the fundaments of 
Mind must endow your personality with all the 
power of definite and progressive purpose. 

The FORMIST STUDENT possesses the magic 
FORMULA of SUCCESS. 

Details of correspondence tuition in Mind 
training, and every branch of applied Psychology, 
will be forwarded on application to: 








123 High Street, Notting Hill Gate, W.11 
Telephone: Park 7501. 
Eq 
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FLAVOUR—THE 
SOUL OF TOBACCO 








The rare “nutty” flavour of Three 
Nuns is obtained by the skilled 
slow maturing of 






blending and 
expensive grades of leaf. But though 
on this account Three Nuns costs 
a little more than many tobaccos, 
it is truly economical, for it burns 
slowly and never crumbles or runs 
to dust in the pouch. 


THREE 


The Tobacco 
of Curious Cut 
12 an ounce 

















In Packets: 1 oz. 1/2; 2 0z. 2/4 
In Tins: 2 oz. 2/4; 4 oz. 4/8 
King’s Head is similar but a little fuller 
















Ss Mircnett & Son, 36, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow, Branch of 
The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Led, 
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goat-foot is shown, and we are in headlong flight from the Ey 
One—may he dream of the Holy Cross, the son of a cur ! 
It was Rudy Panko, the bee-keeper, who first took down these 


~ tales from the story-tellers who gathered round his stove op 


winter evenings. He gives us a Ukrainian Faustus, stories gf 
horrible deaths, cheatings and bewitchings, in all of which, itiy 
good to see, the Devil is fooled. Rudy has a keen eye, and ing 
few words he is able to fill us with horror at the wiles and dag. 
tardly ways of the Wicked One: 


As soon as night came on, the dead man climbed up. He gg 
astride on the chimney, the cursed fellow, holding a dumpling jp 
his teeth. In the daytime all was quiet and they didn’t hear, 
sound of him, but as soon as it began to get dusk, look at the roof 
and there you would see him, sitting on the chimney, the son of 
@ cur. 

Seldom have we had such a wholly delightful book from 
Russia, seldom such a boisterous, mischievous one as this. And 
of Mrs. Garnett’s translation can one say more than that one 
never thinks of it as a translation at all? 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Protection and the Social Problem. By Artraur J. Penty. Methuen, 
7s. 6d. 

To say that Mr. Penty is a man of one idea is not meant as 
criticism ; for many of the most original minds in the world’s history 
have had but one idea. Mr. Penty’s one idea is a return to the 
regulative system of mediaeval industry, adapted of course to the 
changed economic conditions of the modern world, but also at certain 
fundamental points challenging those conditions, and aiming at their 
drastic modification. In pursuit of this idea, Mr. Penty has written 
a whole string of books, from The Restoration of the Gild System to 
the volume here under notice. All the time, his theme has been the 
same. The unrestricted and unregulated operation of economic 
forces is destructive of community; their forces must be restricted 
and regulated in the light of a social ideal, and mediaeval practice 
shows us the way. 

In this volume, Mr. Penty turns his attention to the doctrines of 
free trade and laisser-faire, and wages war against them both his- 
torically and analytically. He sees the whole development of laisser- 
Jaire as an abdication by society of the most vital function of organising 
the economic life. He upholds protection on grounds of expediency, 
in face of what he believes to be the inevitable decline of British 
foreign trade. But he is far more deeply concerned to uphold it 
on grounds of principle, and to urge a restatement of the protectionist 
theory on a wider basis. He wants to apply protection not only to 
external, but also to internal trade. It is inconsistent, he thinks, 
in Protectionists to desire the regulation of foreign trade while leaving 
internal trade open to unrestricted competition. Every industry 
which receives protection from foreign competition should be sub- 
jected to a corresponding regulation at home; and this regulation 
should consist mainly in the fixing of the prices at which it should be 
allowed to sell its products, This should be accomplished through 
Regulative Guilds, modelled on those of the Middle Ages, and equally 
representing employers and workers. These Regulative Guilds of 
Mr. Penty’s are, of course, quite different from the Producing Guilds 
advocated by the Guild Socialists; for Mr. Penty would leave pro- 
duction in the hands of private firms, and only subject these to a 
common regulation of standards and prices. 

The greater part of Mr. Penty’s book is occupied, not by these 
constructive proposals, but by a series of historical chapters dealing 
with the past records of Free Trade doctrine and practices. Against 
Adam Smith and the orthodox professors of the ‘“‘ chemical science,” 
he appeals to List and other Protectionist writers. He rejects the 
doctrine that the pursuit of individual self-interest results in the 
general good, and urges against the economic internationalism of the 
Free Traders an ideal of mutual or even local self-sufficiency. He 
hates the multiplication of ‘“‘ wants ” which is characteristic of modern 
economic systems, and believes that we are on the eve of a collapse 
of Industrialism and a return to a simpler way of living. Mr. Penty 
is always a stimulating writer, and not least when he tackles subjects 
of which he has an inadequate technical knowledge. The professional 
historians and economists will probably reject this book with scorn; 
but there is plenty of shrewd sense in it for him who is content to 
glean. 


The Green Machine. By F. A. Riptey. Douglas. 7s. 6d. 

If Mr. Ridley has not read the scientific romances of Mr. Wells, 
then his story of a visit to Mars is an astonishing instance of parallelism 
in imaginative fiction; on the other hand, if he has read Mr. Wells 
War of The Worlds and The First Men in the Moon, one is lost in 
amazement that he should have ventured to invite the inevitable 
comparison. Mr. Ridley’s Martians are giant ants of great scientific 
attainments, who hold in subjection tribes of man-like animals arreste 
apparently at the Neanderthal stage ; and of course the comparison 1s 
used as a gibe at our pretensions to be lords of creation. It has to 
be noted, however, that wise as these Martians are supposed to be, 
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E UARD HERRIOT 


Translated by J.HERON LEPPER 





An excellent translation 
of a book delightfully 
written by M. Edouard 
Herriot, late Prime 
Minister of France. In 
it will be found much 
of the charm and 
romance that make 
Normandy so fascinat- 
ing to lovers of the 
picturesque. 





With 16 half-tone plates 
and map-end papers. 
10/6 net. 


Cassell's London.E.C.4. 





The following letter from Lady Carson appeared 
in Tot New Statesman for July 3rd and is 
reprinted as an advertisement to remind those 
who have not yet responded to its appeal. 


THE COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


To the Editor of “ The New Statesman.” 


Sir—On behalf of the children to be seen in every 
side street in London, playing in gutters and on hard 
pavements, may I appeal to your readers for help for 
the Children’s Country Holidays Fund, whereby these 
children may be given a fortnight’s holiday in the 
country ? 

Those of us who will shortly be escaping from Town 
for our own holiday, and taking our children to the 
seaside or country, will surely be generous and spare a 
thought for the thousands of children, in cramped and 

surroundings, for whom such escape is impossible. 

As Treasurer of the Appeal Committee of the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund, I would gladly 
Welcome donations, which should be sent to me at 
5 Eaton Place, S.W. 1, mentioning this paper. Every 
£1 that I receive will enable another child to be sent 


away.— Yours, etc., 
RUBY CARSON, 
Hon. Treasurer, Appeal Committee, 


June 28th. Children’s Country Holidays Fund. 








Lady Carson takes this opportunity of expressing her 
deepest gratitude for donations already to hand. 
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The ENCIRCLED 


SERPENT 
b»y M. OLDFIELD HOWEY 


A Study of Serpent Symbolism in all Countries and Ages. 
Beautifully illustrated. (25/- net.) 
Author of “The Horse in Magic and Myth.” 


“Tt may truthfully be said that what he does not know 
regarding the serpent in history, legend, folk-lore, and 
religion is not knowledge. His book must represent many 
years of loving and faithful research.”—Sunday Times. 





THE SOUL OF 
JACK LONDON 


by EDWARD BIRON PAYNE 


With an introduction by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
(5/- net.) 
“A collection of after-death communications from Jack 
London, the famous novelist.” — Daily Chronicle. 
“ Especially interesting to lovers of fiction and science 
alike.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 












MADAME BLAVATSKY 
by G BASEDEN BUTT 


Large Demy 8vo. 288 pp. (10/6 met.) 
Author of “Modern Psychism,” etc. 


“A readable narrative of that remarkable woman's 
career.”—Newcastle Chronicle. “One of the most mys 
terious personalities of modern times.”—Bristol Times. 


LONDON: RIDER & CO. 


Paternoster House, Paternoster Row 





























ROYAL 8VO. 21s. NET. 


[THE COLLECTED WRITINGS AND A BRIEF LIFE OF THE AUTHOR] 


MANIFESTOES 


GEORGE RADFORD | 


‘FRESH LIKENESSES OF THINGS.’ 


PHILOSOPHY OF BOOKKEEPING, 
NORTH COUNTRY SKETCHES, 
MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS, 

A PLAIN MAN’S FAITH, 
SUGAR AND SPICE, 
EDUCATION, 
AUTOLYCUS, 

CEREALS, 

FISH, 

ETC. 


9 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LIMITED, 
ALDINE HOUSE, 10-13 BEDFORD ST. W.C. 
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not one word of wisdom, not one flash of wit, not one flight of fancy, 
not one cry of joy, not one glimmer of humour, not one act of gener- 
osity is recorded as evidence of their superiority to mankind. That, 
however, is a fault that Mr. Ridley shares with greater dreamers, for 
it is a limitation of the human mind that it cannot imagine anything 
more wonderful than itself. For the rest Mr. Ridley lets his imagi- 
nation run riot but, lacking as he does the knowledge and technique 
that alone can give verisimilitude to such a narrative, he never once, 
throughout his story, carries us with him. 


The Misleading Lady. S. ANDREw Woop. %s. 6d. 

A cheerful, good-looking, and sensible young woman employed by 
a private enquiry agency discovers that she is subordinately engaged 
in a plot to blackmail a young man of fortune. She warns the victim 
who, she discovers, is seeking someone to pose for a time as his wife, 
living apart from him, so that he may avoid a marriage then being 
pressed upon him by the old aunt from whom his wealth derives. 
In a spirit of adventure the girl consents to play the wife, and the 
misunderstandings, quarrels and reconciliations which follow take 
place in that environment of night-clubs and coulisses and studios 
which is so fashionable at the moment. Although his plot is wildly 
farcical and what there is of drama in it is crude in the extreme, 
Mr. Wood has a genuine sense of character, with the result that we 
seem to be watching a group of real people engaged, for the fun of 
the thing, in a masquerade that smacks of the police-court and 
divorce-court in terms of melodrama and revue. 


Cassell. 


By NorMAN DeEARLE. Westminster Library. 


The Cost of Living. 
Allan. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Dearle’s account of the use of index numbers by the Board of 
Trade and Ministry of Labour is quite competent, and h js observations 
on the course of prices in recent years is useful. But he has nothing 
new to say on his subject, and he does not give nearly enough figures. 
His general exposition is based on Marshall’s, and adds nothing to 
Marshall’s account. The value of his book lies in the bringing together 


of a good deal of scattered material. 


Modern Finance and Industry. By A.S. Wane. Pitman. 5s. 

The City Editor of the Daily News has written this little book in 
order to expound the mysteries of the London money market to the 
general reader. It is not a theoretical treatise or a text-book, but a 
very simple description of the working of the various parts of the City’s 
financial mechanism, from the Bank of England and the “ Big Five”’ 
to the Stock Exchange and the produce markets. It discusses very 
clearly such matters as the relation of the banks to the financing of 
industry, the ‘‘ investment ” qualities of different types of stocks and 
shares, and the function of the speculator. At times, it is superficial ; 
but on the whole it is a competent outline for the layman of a subject 
too often obscured by a mass of technical detail. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


XFORD is famous as the home of lost causes; but this 
() stigma was eradicated when motor-cars began to be 
built in the city. Visitors once put up at the Mitre 
and “‘ did ’”’ the colleges, soaking themselves in architecture and 
history. Nowadays the majority of tourists boyc ott the centre 
of the city, and are magnetised by an area of flattish sheds 
devoid of architectural interest in the suburb where Morris cars 
are built. The chief technical interest of this stupendous indus- 
trial achievement lies elsewhere, for the organisation and routine 
of the Cowley works do not differ fundamentally from those 
of many other factories in America, France and Italy. The 
major components of Britain’s most interesting car are con- 
structed in districts where a large supply of highly-skilled labour 
is always available ; and it is these components which distinguish 
the Morris car from other mass productions, in that they are 
unusually efficient although turned out by thousands at very 
low cost. Nevertheless, the Cowley works simnvly bristle with 
interest for the ordinary sightseer, as the processes are not too 
technical for the ordinary man to appreciate. Any chance 
visitor, whether he is a customer or not, is freely admitted ; and 
parties are escorted round the plant at short intervals all day. 
* * * 

The chief feature of interest is the assembly track. A bare 
frame is taken in hand at the start of the track by a gang of 
men, and passes from gang to gang at precisely equal intervals 
of time, until about an hour later it emerges from the gates as a 
completed car. As each gang is exclusively engaged all day 
long on the same job—mounting wheels, or installing engines, 
or bolting home gearboxes—its members become extremely 
rapid and efficient. As each job is ingeniously organised to 
occupy the same number of seconds, no time is wasted anywhere 
along the track; as fast as one chassis receives its engine a 
second chassis moves up to the engine delivery tackle. At the 
terminus of the track, overhead gear drops an aged test body 
over the finished chassis, a tester swings himself into the driving 


—e 


_ Seat, and the car departs for its road test. Contrary to malicions 
rumours, every chassis is given an actual trip on the road, ang 
the standards of the testers are high, quite a fair perce 
of the cars being returned to a special bay for slight adjustments, 
As an instance of the detailed ingenuity of the system, the 
lubricating oil which is poured into the engine sumps at the end 
of the track is pre-heated; this for two reasons, partly to 
economise time in the pouring, and partly to ensure instant 
circulation to every part of the engine. 

* * * 

The coachwork section is equally interesting, and smajj 
bevies of women may be seen daily gazing with astonishment, 
A body composed of naked timber and metal is put on a tur- 
table, and is immediately attacked by a gaudy individual armed 
with a pistol coupled to a hose leading to a tank of liquid pigment 
under pressure. He perambulates about the body, squirting 
fluid colour at it, and in an amazingly short time it is beautifully 
finished in gleaming claret or saxe, or whatever hue is being fed 
from the tank. Instantly bundled on to a slow chain conveyor, 
it disappears into a battery of baking ovens, wherein the paint 
is slowly hardened. Arrived at the far end of the hot tunnel, 
it rings a bell to attract the notice of the attendant, and even 
lights a coloured lamp outside the oven door to inform the man 
which tunnel is due for opening. Bodies finished by this labour- 
saving process are indistinguishable from work performed under 
the old, clumsy systems, though it is questionable whether the 
finish is as durable. However, this single defect is being elimin- 
ated by the slow perfecting of cellulose pigments, which actually 
improve with wear and can be dry-cleaned without using the 
hundreds of gallons of water inseparable from the Victorian 


coachman’s methods. 
x % * 


A visit to this modern plant will completely undermine the 
sneers so often heard about mass production. The Morris 
experts themselves dislike this somewhat odious term, and prefer 
the alternative “ flow production.” They claim with justifica- 
tion that the comparatively high cost of cars produced under the 
old system embodies an enormous amount of waste. Mechanics 
pass from job to job, and are not equally expert at all. Plant 
costing thousands of pounds stands idle for a large percentage 
of the working hours. There are long and numerous delays in 
the manufacturing process, for all of which wages are paid. 












Effortless 
ASLEEP on the wing! So effortless is flight to the Albatross, its reserve 

of strength so mighty that it sleeps poised in the air, scarcely knowing 
whether it moves or not. Such, too, is the exquisite poise of the Bentley. 
Only the flying landscape shows its speed, for it seems as if it, too, slept on 
its wings, so calm, so effortless is the Bentley’s flight. 


5 ~~ ArT! = 
BENTLE 








Y 


FIVE YEARS_ GUARANTEE 





Light Touring Chassis - ° . . 4 
Complete Cars from - - - - . ° ° ° = 
Standard Chassis - - - , ° ° o am 


Complete Cars from - - . : . : ’ — 


Speed Model Chassis - - - 

Complete Cars from - - . ais 

Saloons on Standard Chassis from - - - £ 
Dunlop Tyres Standard. . 


May we send you a catalogue or arrange a trial run! 


‘amines’ Mea 


BENTLEY MOTORS, LTD., POLLEN HOUSE, CORK ST. 
LONDON, W. 1. Saou: an 





TELEPHONE: 
Recent 6911. 
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It is 21 Years since the first Austin 
left the Longbridge Works. To-day 
the whole world knows that to buy 
an Austin is to banish motoring care. 


There's an Austin model to meet your need exactly, from the immensely powerful 
** Twenty,” with ample and luxurious accommodation for seven persons, down to 
the ubiquitous “ Seven,”’ which provides for two grown-ups and two children at a 
running cost of only a penny a mile. Austin is the choice that will give you the 
greatest reliability, value, satisfaction. Send to-day for complete Catalogue. 


AUSTIN TWENTY “ OPEN ROAD ” TOURER as illustrated. Price at works: £495. 
Other Austin Twenty models from £475. Austin Twelve from £295. 
Austin Seven from £149. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 


London Showrooms: 479-483, OXFORD STREET, W.1 (near Marble Arch) 
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Co-operative Investment 


SMALL INVESTORS, by pooling their savings for 
investment under expert guidance, can obtain more 
advantage than by individual effort. 

The First Co-operative Investment Trust has its capital 
of over £375,000 subscribed by nearly 7,000 members, 
spread over all kinds of undertakings in all parts of 
the world. 

Dividends of 7% per annum (without deduction of tax) 
are being paid and substantial reserves have been 
built up. 


First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Ltd. 


(Registered wnder the Industrial end Provident 
Societies Acts), 
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Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


Capital divided into 2/- shares. 
Minimum Holding 10 shares. 
Maximum Holding 2,000 shares. 


Entrance Fee one penny per share 
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To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST 
Ltd.. BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Please send me a copy of the Trust’s latest Report, 
Audited Accounts and list of the Investments, 
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Under flow production neither man nor machine is ever idle dur- 


ing working hours, and the organisation is so precisely timed that - 


the maximum output is obtained without causing men to labour 
at furious speeds, likely to produce exhaustion. The final result 
is a car which is not merely ‘‘ as good ”’ as the old hand-produced 
models, but a great deal better, because the quality is level, and 
its level is close to the maximum furnished under the old system. 
Out of a dozen cars built in old-fashioned factories, one may be 
very good indeed, and another couple tolerably excellent ; the 
remaining nine may be roadworthy enough, but would not be 
selected by the staff for their own use. If a member of the Morris 
staff wants a car, he may safely select his chassis at random, 
because the average is as uniform as it is high. The real miracles 
of these famous works are achieved in the engine factory at 
Coventry, but are too technical to be comprehensible to the 
general public. Incidentally, the plant publishes its own 
monthly motoring journal, with a circulation of over 40,000 
copies, in which the Morris owners blow off the steam of their 
enthusiasm, and consult the factory experts about details of 
adjustment and maintenance. Twenty-five years ago the 
nucleus of this giant industry existed only as a little cycle depot 
in the High Street at Oxford—mute testimony to the brains and 
enterprise at the heart of the concern. 
R. E. Davipson. 





THE CITY 


Java records continued progress on the part of what 

must now be one of the biggest undertakings in the 
world. It is already in point of production the third biggest 
tea grower, and with a rubber output last year of just under 
six million pounds, it stands pretty high among rubber pro- 
ducing undertakings. In addition, it grows coffee and cinchona, 
and derives a fair amount of revenue from teak, rice mills, etc. 
Other side-lines are sisal hemp, tapioca and firewood. The 
company has 25,548 acres under rubber, of which 16,177 are 
in bearing, and 22,295 acres planted with tea, of which 19,088 
are in bearing. As the remaining acreage reaches the producing 
stage, the company’s revenues will increase, and in addition 
to these interests it has two subsidiaries, namely, Sumatra 
Anglo-Dutch Estates, which owns 102,144 acres in Sumatra 
and has planted up 6,000 acres with rubber, coffee and tea, 
and Anglo-Dutch Utilities, which is extending railways, water 
and electric light mains and developing hydro-electric power. 
Some big irrigation works are being constructed jointly with 
the Government, and are expected to start working next year. 
The company has an issued capital of £1,936,588 and has taken 
powers to increase this to £2,250,000. There are no preference 
shares, but there is in existence £500,000 of debenture stock 
convertible into shares up to the end of 1928 at the rate of 
three fully-paid £1 shares for each £5 of debenture. The two 
dividends paid in respect of last year amounted to 22} per 
cent., and on this basis the yield at the present price of about 
55s. ex div. is not much over 8 per cent., but the fact that 
the company carries on such a variety of productions renders 
it safer than undertakings limited to one or even two com- 
modities, and as~a comparatively safe share Anglo-Dutch 
deserves attention. The shares enjoy a free market. Java tea 
is not popular in this country, but is largely used for blending 
purposes in the cheaper qualities; last year the company 
produced 8,760,251 Ibs. at a cost of 8.45d. per Ib., which realised 
12.18d. per Ib. 


T" report for 1925 of the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of 


* * x 


A large number of wealthy people avail themselves of the 
advantage the man of independent means can enjoy, of living 
abroad under the protection of the British flag, without contri- 
buting to the upkeep of the nation’s services, provided he does 
not have a residence in this country and does not spend more 
than five months and twenty-nine days within its borders. 
This enables him to be in this country for the season, and to 
pursue his normal avocations at Goodwood and similar centres 
of industry, without becoming subject to income tax, which 
he avoids entirely by living in hotels and staying with friends 
and investing his money in foreign and colonial stocks, and 
securities of American and Canadian and similar companies, 
many of which are dealt in on the London Stock Exchange, 
and on which income tax is not deducted at source as in the 
case of persons not resident in this country. The remaining 
six months and one day are employed at Monte Carlo, Palm 
Beach, etc., with an income 30 to 50 per cent. greater than 
that of his friends who are foolish enough to keep a permanent 
residence in this country and pay something towards its 
Government. 


ee 


This was the theory and the practice up to the other 
but according to a case that came quite recently before Mr. 
Justice Rowlatt in the Chancery Division, it looks as 
these people are not so immune as they thought, and will jp 
future have to be a little more circumspect in their visits tg 
this country. A Mr. Levene, a British subject, sold his house 
in Curzon Street, took a flat in Monte Carlo and stayed ther 


and at various hotels in France. In this manner he spent 
seven or eight months of each year abroad, visiting England at 
different times amounting to four or five months in the year, 
The Income Tax Commissioners considered, however, that Mr, 
Levene was “both resident and ordinarily resident” in the 
United Kingdom, basing this conclusion on the regularity ang 
length of his visits, his ties in this country, and his freedom 
from attachments abroad. Mr. Justice Rowlatt upheld the 
decision of the Commissioners, pointing out that the words 
“* residence ” and “ resident’ were an attribute of a person, 
and the application of the words to a building or anything of 
that kind had to be removed from the mind. With reference 


to an area like the United Kingdom, it was clear that a person 
might be a resident in the United Kingdom although he was 
a complete wanderer. 


ok * 1 





In the legal sense residence prima facie described the quality 
of a person. He might be a resident in England and Scotland, 
though at the particular moment he might be living in Paris, 
It was a quality acquired, although he was not in the place 
where he was a resident. The use of the word “ ordinarily” 
in the phrase “ ordinarily resident’ meant “ habitually in the 
usual ordinary course of a man’s life.’ A man was thus 
ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom when in the ordinary 
course of his life a residence in the United Kingdom was dis- 
closed. It might be that a residence in another place was 
disclosed at the same time. He might have two ordinary 
residences, not because he was commonly to be found at the 
places, but because the ordinary course of his life was such 
that he acquired the attribute of residence in both places, 
It is not likely that the matter will remain just where it is, 
and it will be interesting to watch developments. 


A. Emit Davies. 

















Larger BONUS 


The ‘Scottish Widows” has 
increased the rate of Intermediate 
Bonus (to be allowed in respect of 
Claims and Surrenders) to 


38s. PER CENT. PER ANNUM COMPOUND 


The present is therefore a very 
favourable time to become a Member 


of this old-established Mutual Society. 


Let us quote for your age. 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Pon: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary). 


Founded Funds 
1815, 254 Millions. 


ondon: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3, and 17 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1. 
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